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Shot  by  their  own  guns? 

Seized  guns,  out-of-service  police  weapons 
may  be  turning  up  in  criminals'  hands  after  resale 


Law  enforcement  agencies  are 
taking  a new  look  at  the  way  they 
dispose  of  old  weapons,  including 
those  used  by  police  and  others  seized 
from  criminal  suspects,  amid  reports 
that  some  guns  sold  by  police  on  the 
private  market  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  criminals. 

The  concerns  prompted  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration  ear- 
lier this  month  to  halt  the  practice  of 
granting  waivers  to  Federal  agencies 
that  allow  them  to  sell  used  firearms 
to  civilian  gun  dealers.  New  York 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  deploring 
the  practice  on  the  CBS  News  pro- 
gram “Face  the  Nation”  last  month, 
said  he  would  seek  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  old  firearms  by  police  officers 
as  the  city's  Police  Department  con- 
verts from  38-caliber  to  semiauto- 
matic weapons  And  the  issue  was  a 
hot  topic  at  this  month's  winter 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  during  which  members 
urged  passage  of  Federal  legislation 
to  end  the  dumping  of  police  weap- 


ons on  the  private  market. 

“There  has  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  discussion  about  that  in  the 
last  three  days  here,”  said  Patrick  V 
Murphy,  the  former  New  York  City 
police  commissioner  who  heads  the 
police  policy  board  of  the  mayors’ 
group.  The  topic  surfaced  in  discus- 
sions with  both  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  and  Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  he  added. 

“Many  of  the  mayors  are  taking 
very  strong  positions,  encouraging 
mayors  and  chiefs  not  to  resell  any 
weapons,  and  to  destroy  them"  Murphy 
said. 

At  the  conference's  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Jan.  27,  mayors  of  four 
cities  plagued  by  increasing  gun  vio- 
lence — Wellington  Webb  of  Denver, 
Richard  Daley  of  Chicago,  Deedee 
CoiTadini  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Paul 
Johnson  of  Phoenix  — urged  state  and 
local  governments  to  melt  down  weap- 
ons seized  by  law  enforcement  officers 
instead  of  reselling  them. 

Heading  the  movement  is  Johnson, 


who  met  with  Reno  in  Washington 
carl icr  this  month  to outl i ne  a three -part 
plan  to  address  the  problem.  He  has 
pnopevsed  Federal  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  law  enforcement  agencies  from 
selling  seized  guns  to  dealers  and  with- 
hold Federal  grants  to  police  depart- 
ments that  hold  gun  auctions.  His  plan 
would  also  establish  a hall  of  fame  for 
agencies  that  destroy  weapons,  and  a 
hall  of  shame  for  those  who  resell  or 
auction  the  weapons 

Underscoring  the  mayors ' concerns 
are  a flurry  of  recent  newspaper  reports 
that  detail  law  enforcement's  practice 
of  dumping  seized  or  unwanted  weap- 
ons on  the  private  market,  some  of 
which  subsequently  turn  up  in  the  hands 
of  criminals.  Last  month,  New  York 
Newsday  said  its  investigation  had 
found  that: 

1 The  price  of  used  pol  ice  revolvers 
has  plummeted  to  as  little  as  $100, 
putting  them  in  direct  marketplace 
competition  with  cheap  handguns 
known  as  Saturday  night  specials. 

$ The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 


und  Firearms  discovered  166  in- 
stances in  which  it  traced  guas  once 
owned  by  police,  an  indication  that 
the  weapons  had  been  used  in  crimi- 
nal acts.  The  computer-aided  search 
only  covered  guns  manufactured  by 
Smith  & Wesson,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  police  fire- 
arms, 

$ A survey  of  45  police  depart- 
ments nationwide  found  that  all  but 
two  had  converted  to  semiautomatic 
weapons  or  were  plunning  to.  Most 
of  the  departments  traded  in  or  sold 
the  old  weapons  to  private  dealers 
In  New  York  state,  more  than 
20,000  guns  have  been  traded  in  by 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  ;tgcn- 
cics  since  1988,  the  newspaper  re- 
ported. Among  them  were  1,400.38- 
caliber  revolvers  sold  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Department  to  the 
same  Indiana  gun  dealer  who  sold 
weapoas  to  Branch  Davidian  cult 
leader  David  Koresh  before  the 
February  1993  shootout  in  Waco, 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Foundation  paints  a King-sized  picture 
of  police  use  of  force  policies,  practices 


In  yet  another  echo  of  the  1991 
Rodney  King  beating  incident,  the  use 
of  force  by  police  has  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  researchers  from  the  Police 
Foundation,  and  their  recent  report 
paints  a statistical  picture  that  has  been 
called  “the  most  comprehensive  view 
ever"  of  use-of-force  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States. 

The  two-volume  report,  "Police  Use 
of  Force.  Official  Reports,  Citizen 
Complaints  and  Legal  Consequences," 
is  based  on  a survey  of  1,100  city, 
county  and  state  agencies,  and  touches 
such  issues  as  the  extent  to  which  vari- 
ous types  of  force  are  used,  agency 
policies  and  procedures,  the  number 
and  dispositions  of  complaints  alleging 
excessive  force,  how  investigations  of 
excessive  force  are  pursued,  and  char- 
acteristics of  officers  and  citizens  in- 
volved in  those  complaints. 

The  study  found,  for  example,  that 


citizen  complaints  of  excessive  force 
by  police  ranged  fromahighof47.5per 
1,000  police  officers  in  municipal  po- 
lice departments  to  a low  of  15.7  per 
1 ,000  officers  in  state  agencies.  County 
police  and  sheriff  s departments  regis- 
tered rates  of  33  8 per  1,000  and  20.7 
per  1,000,  respectively. 

The  report  "provides  some  really 
important  critical  information  that  just 
hasn't  been  there  before,"  Police  Foun- 
dation president  Hubert  Williams  told 
LEN.  “It's  the  most  important  advance 
we’ve  ever  had  in  this  area,  and  will  be 
the  study  that  other  studies  will  refer- 
ence and  build  upon." 

Antony  Pate,  one  of  the  study's  co- 
authors, added  that  the  report  could 


serve  “as  a baseline  to  try  to  keep  track 
of  what’s  happening  in  law  enforce- 
ment over  time"  with  regard  to  use-of- 
force  issues.  He  said  that  using  the  data 
from  1991  could  provide  interesting 
background  and  comparisons  for  sub- 
sequent studies  of  police  use  of  force. 
“It  would  be  an  important  indicator  of 
the  extent  to  which  we’ve  been  able  to 
change  things"  since  the  King  incident, 
he  said. 

The  use  of  force  by  police  has  long 
been  a subject  of  contention  and  con- 
cern in  law  enforcement  circles  and 
among  the  public  at  large,  but  has  come 
under  increasing  scrutiny  since  the 
Rodney  King  episode.  The  Police 
Foundation’s  survey  noted  that  police 


use  of  force  is  often  a factor  in  costly 
civil  suits,  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies having  paid  nearly  $50  million  to 
plaintiffs  in  1991  to  settle  excessive 
force  allegations. 

In  1991,  a total  of  15,608  com- 
plaints of  excessive  force  were  made  to 
the  agencies  that  provided  such  infor- 
mation to  the  researchers  The  vast 
majority  of  the  complaints  — 13,886 
— were  received  by  568  city  police 
departments;  872  were  reported  to  2 1 5 
sheriffs'  departments;  467  to  32  state 
agencies,  and  383  to  25  county  police 
departments. 

Pate  and  his  co-author  Loric  Fridcll 
found  that  larger  city  agencies  gencr- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


" There  are  some  cops  who  I want 
to  give  a kick  in  the  butt." 

— New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  William 
Bratton,  announcing  plans  to  "revitalize  and 
streamline"  the  Police  Department  and  its 
community  policing  focus.  (6:4) 


IACP  questions  reliability  of 
report's  use-of-force  data 


“Police  Use  of  Force"  may  be  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  exami- 
nations of  the  subject  ever  under- 
taken, as  some  have  said,  but  offi- 
cials of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  are  not  com- 
pletely convinced,  questioning  the 
reliability  of  statistics  that  make  up 
the  two- volume  report. 

“The  concept  of  force  in  policing 
is  comprehensive,  incorporating  nec- 
essary and  proper  use  of  force  as  well 
as  inappropriate  or  excessive  use  of 
force,"  said  IACP’s  executive  direc- 
tor. Dan  Rosenblatt,  in  a statement 


issued  shortly  after  the  report’s  Nov.  17 
release  date.  “A  major  concern  to  IACP 
is  that  the  survey  questionnaire  defini- 
tions clearly  emphasized  excessive  and 
bodily  force  and  failed  to  emphasize 
the  legitimate  and  appropriate  use  of 
force.  This  oversight  and  the  general 
construction  of  the  questionaire  may 
have  resulted  in  an  imbalanced  approach 
and  skewed  results." 

Prompting  the  IACP’s  concerns, 
Rosenblatt  said,  was  a passage  in  the 
report  noting  that  “any  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  force  were  limited 
to  information  provided  by  the  agen- 


cies responding  to  the  survey"  that 
was  used  to  collect  the  data. 

“The  reliability  and  validity  of 
these  data  are  affected  by  the  differ- 
ing departmental  definitions  of  the 
various  types  of  force  and  the  differ- 
ing procedures  used  by  departments 
to  collect  and  validate  this  informa- 
tion. Further,  interpretation  of  the 
estimates  must  be  made  with  the 
recognition  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
responding  agencies  may  not  be 
representative  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  general,  the  estimates 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Ismael  Nunes,  a 
Hanford  teenager,  was  shot  to  death  in 
a jailhouse  foyer  while  bringing  clean 
clothes  to  his  brother,  an  inmate.  Nunes. 
1 8,  was  a member  of  the  Latin  Kings,  a 
Hispanic  street  gang  that  has  been  war- 
ring with  Los  Solidos,  another  gang. 

DELAWARE  - Ex-Lewes  Police 
Chief  Harold  Barber  II,  45,  was  de- 
moted to  corporal  last  month  by  the 
City  Council  amid  complaints  about 
low  morale  and  incompetence.  Barber 
was  suspended  with  pay  in  November. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - For- 
mer heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Riddick  Bowe  sponsored  a gun- 
buyback  program  last  month,  in  which 
3,600  weapons  were  traded  in  for  a 
bounty  of  $100  each.  Bowe  said  his 
offer  was  influenced  by  the  killing  of  a 
police  officer  in  January  who  had  tried 
to  slop  a man  for  questioning.  Other 
gun-buyback  programs  over  the  same 
weekend  as  Bowe's  included  six  in 
Florida  which  look  is  730  guns;  two  in 
Alabama  which  drew  800,  and  one  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  in  Atlanta,  which 
netted  1 70  real  guns  and  1 65  toy  guns. 

Michael  Williams  became  the  dis- 
trict’s 467th  homicide  victim  when  he 
died  from  gunshot  wounds  just  before 
midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  The  total 
still  falls  short  of  the  record  489  homi- 
cides that  occurred  in  1991. 

Councilman  Jack  Evans  has  called 
for  subsidies  to  cover  fares  for  police 
officers  on  public  transportation.  He 
cited  recent  shootings  on  a bus  and  trai  n 
to  argue  (hat  police  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  Metro  buses  and  trains. 

MARYLAND  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  challenging  the  state’s 
hate-crimes  law  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  saying  the  statute  violates  a 
person's  right  to  be  a bigot. 

An  Upper  Marlboro  grand  jury  failed 
to  indict  two  police  officers  who  shot  a 
handcuffed  suspect  14  times  as  he  sat  in 
a patrol  car  The  jury  concluded  there 
was  not  enough  evidence  against  the 
officers,  who  said  the  suspect,  Archie 
Elliot  3d,  threatened  them  with  a gun. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Malden  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Paul  Cavanaugh  pro- 
posed a special  court  last  month  whereby 
teen-agers  would  recommend  punish- 
ment for  first-time  offenders  convicted 
of  certain  non-violent  crimes. 

Police  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
want  to  question  a 43-year-old  North 
Adams  man  in  connection  with  child 
disappearances  over  the  past  three  years. 
Lewis  Lent  was  arrested  last  month 
when  he  tried  to  abduct  a 12-year-old 
girl  in  Pittsfield.  While  in  custody.  Lent 
was  charged  with  the  1990  strangula- 
tion murder  of  Jimmy  Bemado,  12, 
near  Ithaca,  N Y . Lent  is  also  the  prime 
suspect  in  the  disappearance  of  12- 
year-old  Sara  Anne  Wood  of  Frankfort, 
N.Y.,  who  disappeared  last  August 
while  bicycling  home  from  her  father's 
church.  New  York  State  Police  are 
searching  in  the  vicinity  of  the  remote 


town  of  Racquette  Lake  after  Lent  told 
them  he  killed  the  girl  and  gave  them  a 
rough  description  of  where  her  body 
may  be  buried.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say  they  will  ask  an  FBI  expert  in 
criminal  psychology  to  assist  in  the 
probe  of  Lent. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A Medford  hair- 
dresser bailed  her  abusive  boyfriend 
out  of  jail  in  December  and  then  shot 
him  twice  in  the  head.  Margeret  Kos- 
min,  32,  had  had  William  Kelly  ar- 
rested in  November  on  charges  of  as- 
sault and  violating  a court  order  to  stay 
away  from  her  She  and  a friend  picked 
Kelly  up  at  the  local  jail,  took  him  to  a 
convenience  store,  and  when  Kelly 
returned  from  buying  food,  Kosmin 
shot  him  twice  with  a .32-caliber  re- 
volver. The  two  women  hogtied  Kelly 
and  placed  a pillowcase  over  his  head, 
then  dumped  his  body  in  a nearby  state 
forest,  where  it  was  found  by  hunters. 

Officials  in  Paterson  formed  a “Guns 
for  Butter"  exchange  last  month  that 
issued  food  vouchers  worth  $50  to  $100 
in  exchange  for  firearms.  The  program 
was  inspired  by  the  recent  success  of  a 
gun-exchange  program  in  New  York, 
which  gave  participants  toys,  sneakers, 
mattresses  and  gasoline  for  weapons 
they  turned  in. 

NEW  YORK  - New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  says 
he  will  make  a crackdown  on  truancy  a 
top  priority.  A lot  of  crime,  he  said,  is 
being  committed  by  'juyeniles  who 
should  be  in  school. 

In  an  effort  to  thwart  drug  dealers, 
NYNEX  is  bringing  back  rotary  dialing 
to  outdoor  pay  phones  in  New  York 
City.  The  rotary  dial  prevents  a dealer 
from  paging  a customer  or  a runner. 
The  plan,  however,  is  not  foolproof. 
Using  a $ 15  device  called  a tone  dialer, 
a tone  can  be  sent  over  a rotary  phone. 

New  York  City  police  Officer  Jo- 
seph Cibarelli,  27,  became  the  city’s 
first  police  suicide  of  this  year.  Cibarelli, 
who  shot  himself  in  his  Bronx  home  in 
January,  follows  a string  of  eight  sui- 
cides by  New  York  police  officers  last 
year,  including  four  who  killed  them- 
selves in  one  three-week  period  in 
October  and  November.  The  depart- 
ment says  it  will  take  a number  of 
preventive  measures,  including  recir- 
culating a suicide  prevention  film  and 
setting  up  a special  helpline  for  police. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Pension 
Board  rejected  a bid  by  retired  Insp. 
Donald  Kuhn  for  a tax-exempt  line-of- 
duty  disability  pension.  Kuhn's  claim 
was  based  on  job-related  hand  and  knee 
injuries  he  reported  in  1979  and  in 
1988  The  injuries,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Kuhn  from  working.  Kuhn  is 
one  of  several  high-ranking  police  offi- 
cials who  recently  applied  for  a line-of- 
duty  disability  pension,  including  re- 
cently retired  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W.  Kelly,  who  cited  an  un- 
specified heart  ailment.  Under  a con- 
troversial state  law,  any  police  officer 
or  firefighter  who  develops  a heart  ail- 
ment while  on  the  job  is  presumed  to 
have  incurred  the  problem  in  the  line 
duty  unless  proven  otherwise. 

The  parents  of  a murdered  kidnap 
victim  filed  a $ 15-million  lawsuit  last 
month  against  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department,  charging  negligence 
and  civil  rights  violations.  Chong-hui 


Chen,  1 9,  was  found  stabbed  20  times 
last  September,  four  days  after  police 
had  dropped  the  case.  Unlike  last 
August’s  rescue  of  kidnap  victim  Har- 
vey Weinstein,  for  which  50  officers 
were  mobilized,  Chen's  family  claims 
that  fewer  than  10  officers  were  as- 
signed to  their  case.  The  suit  also  claims 
that  detectives  tipped  off  the  kidnap- 
pers by  wearing  bulletproof  vests  over 
suits  and  ties  at  the  drop-off  spot,  and 
made  anti-Asian  slurs  implying  the 
family  might  be  involved  in  smuggling. 

The  1 8-year-old  son  of  a prominent 
Muslim  cleric  was  shot  and  killed  by 
New  York  City  police  last  month  after 
the  unarmed  youth  allegedly  charged 
officers  in  a darkened  basement  room. 
The  youth,  who  was  later  identified  as 
Shuaib  Latif,  son  of  Al-Amin  Abdul 
Latif,  president  of  the  Islamic  Leader- 
ship Council,  was  shot  in  the  chest, 
back  and  upper  arm  in  a struggle  with 
rookie  officer  Kevin  Sherman.  Police 
discount  witnesses'  claims  that  Latif 
had  his  arms  raised  when  he  was  shot, 
and  a medical  examiner’s  report  sup- 
ports the  police  account. 

New  York  State  Trooper  Edward 
Pilus,  44,  was  rearrested  last  month  on 
charges  that  he  faked  a fingerprint  of  a 
defendant  accused  of  a $30,000  bur- 
glary in  Walkill  in  1992.  Pilus  had  been 
one  of  six  troopers  arrested  in  an  evi- 
dence tampering  scandal  which  has 
rocked  the  State  Police. 

Two  New  York  City  police  officers 
turned  down  a bribe  of  more  than 
$200,000  offered  to  them  by  the  occu- 
pants of  a car  they  had  pulled  over. 
Officers  Adrian  Delgado  and  Robert 
Yarbrough  stopped  two  men  because 
one  resembled  a robbery  suspect.  As 
the  driver  fumbled  for  his  registration 
in  the  car’s  glove  compartment,  he  ac- 
cidentally hit  a button  that  released  the 
car’s  trunk.  Inside,  police  saw  bundles 
of  money  sticking  out  of  a plastic  bag, 
a shoe  box,  and  a cereal  box.  Police  are 
investigating  whether  the  cash  is  part  of 
a drug  or  money-laundering  scheme. 

New  York  City  Polioe  Officer  James 
Matamoros,  35,  was  arrested  this  month 
and  charged  with  sodomy,  sexual  abuse 
and  endangering  the  welfare  of  a child 
for  allegedly  molesting  his  10-year-old 
stepdaughter. 

A retired  Yonkers  police  officer  and 
a colleague  have  been  acquitted  of 
charges  that  they  beat  two  men  after  re- 
sponding to  a quarrel  outside  a restau- 
rant in  December.  Directly  after  the 
verdict.  Federal  District  Judge  Charles 
L.  Brieant  made  the  unusually  candid 
comment  that  the  case  should  have  been 
dismissed  based  or.  reasonable  doubt. 
Prosecutors  contended  that  the  two 
officers,  Bruce  W.  Nickels,  46.  and 
Michael  Buono,  34,  responded  to  a 
dispute,  but  instead  of  taking  Patrick  F. 
McNulty  and  Patrick  Lilly  directly  to 
the  Yonkers  jail  they  took  them  to  a 
darkened  parking  lot  and  beat  them. 

Eight  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers were  injured  last  month  in  a clash 
with  members  of  the  Nation  of  Islam. 
Two  officers,  responding  to  a bogus 
9 1 1 call  of  a robbery  in  progress,  tried 
to  enter  the  Harlem  building  that  housed 
Muhammad's  Mosque  No.  7 during 
afternoon  services.  According  to  po- 
lice, the  officers  were  attacked  in  the 
stairwell  by  worshippers  trying  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  the  mosque. 


At  issue  is  whether  or  not  police  knew 
the  site  was  classified  as  a sensitive 
location,  thereby  requiring  a specific 
protocol.  Officials  say  the  officers  in- 
volved were  not  informed  by  the  dis- 
patcher that  they  were  responding  to  a 
mosque  and  therefore  did  not  alert  a 
supervisor  before  trying  to  go  in. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Harrisburg  City 
'Councilman  Zane  Phoenix  last  month 
introduced  a bill  that  would  ban  assault 
weapons  and  require  current  owners  of 
the  firearms  to  relinquish  them. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  joined  last 
month  with  the  Foot  Locker  sporting 
goods  chain  to  hand  out  $75  gift  certifi- 
cates for  athletic  shoes  in  exchange  for 
guns. 

A report  by  the  state  Commission 
on  Corrections  Planning  says  the  state 
can  either  offer  alternative  sentencing 
for  non-violent  offenders  or  spend  $4 
billion  in  20  years  on  new  prisons.  Cells 
should  only  be  used  for  the  most  violent 
criminals,  said  the  panel. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  East  Provi- 
dence police  union  voted  in  January  on 
a tentative  contract  agreement  calling 
for  a 3-percent  raise  this  year  and  5 
percent  in  1995. 


ALABAMA  — Atnens  officials  are  con- 
sidering an  8 P.M.  curfew  this  summer 
to  cut  down  on  loitering,  especially 
among  juveniles.  The  curfew  has  no 
age  limit  and  would  be  restricted  to  the 
town  square  and  a two-block  area. 

University  of  Alabama  police  in  Tus- 
caloosa have  upgraded  security  patrols 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  abduction  and 
sexual  assault  of  a woman  from  a dor- 
mitory parking  lot  last  semester. 

ARKANSAS  — A gun  buyback  pro- 
gram was  set  up  last  month  by  Little 
Rock  businessman  Bobby  Cox,  who 
offered  $50  for  each  gun  fumed  in,  up 
to  a maximum  of  $10,000. 

The  state  prison  board  may  have 
broken  its  own  overcrowding  release 
regulations  when  it  declared  emergency 
releases  five  times  in  the  past  four 
months.  A crowding  emergency  can 
only  be  invoked  once  every  90  days. 

FLORIDA  - A 50-percent  increase  in 
prison  capacity,  broader  sentencing 
discretion  for  juvenile-court  judges  and 
the  elimination  of  sentencing  guide- 
lines for  adult  offenses  are  part  of  a 
package  of  crime-fighting  proposals  the 
mayors  of  Florida’s  six  largest  cities 
plan  to  push  during  the  upcoming  leg- 
islative session.  The  proposals  were 
made  during  a historic  meeting  last 
month  by  the  mayors  of  Miami,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Tampa,  Orlando,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Jacksonville  to  discuss  the 
state's  crime  problem.  In  1992,  the  last 
full  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, Dade  County,  which  includes 
Miami,  had  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the 
nation  among  metropolitan  areas  of 
more  than  500,000  people.  The  rate  of 
with  12,336  serious  offenses  per 
100,000  residents  was  more  than  twice 
the  national  average. 


Car  accidents  killed  2,657  people 
on  state  roads  in  1993,  an  increase  of 
177  from  1992.  The  increase  is  the  first 
since  1987,  when  3,152  people  died. 

Former  Miami  police  officer  Ar- 
mando “Scarface"  Garcia,  a reputed 
member  of  the  “River  Cops”  gang,  was 
arrested  in  Colombia  last  month.  Gar- 
cia, 30,  fled  the  country  in  1987  while 
awaiting  trial 

GEORGIA  - Atlanta  parole  officials 
have  asked  lawmakers  for  $724,043  to 
buy  safety-equipped  cars  so  that  parole 
officers  would  not  have  to  transport 
prisoners  in  their  own  vehicles. 

LOUISIANA  - State  Representative 
John  Travis  said  in  January  that  the 
state  should  segregate  HIV-infected 
prisoners  from  other  inmates.  Officials 
said  250  to  400  of  the  state’s  16,700 
prisoners  are  infected  with  the  virus 
that  causes  AIDS. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Under  a 
change  in  a Greensboro  city  ordinance, 
beggars  can  continue  to  panhandle  as 
long  as  they  are  not  aggressive. 

When  called  to  a special  session  on 
crime  in  February,  lawmakers  will  be 
asked  to  toughen  punishment  for  vio- 
lent criminals  and  create  programs  to 
divert  children  from  crime. 

TENNESSEE  - Knoxville  officials 
say  they  are  at  a loss  to  explain  why  the 
city  had  its  lowest  murder  rate  in  nearly 
a decade.  Knox  County  and  city  police 
tallied  19  murders  in  1993,  compared 
to  47  in  1992. 

Lawmakers  debated  a bill  last  month 
that  would  imprison  criminals  for  life 
without  parole  upon  a second  or  third 
felony  conviction. 

VIRGINIA  - Two  mothers  whose 
children  were  shot  and  killed  with  as- 
sault rifles  urged  lawmakers  in  Rich- 
mond last  month  to  ban  the  weapons. 

Newport  News  police  arrested  four 
men  in  January  in  connection  with  the 
killing  of  undercover  officer  Steven 
Rutherford,  27,  who  was  shot  at  close 
range  during  a robbery  attempt  at  the 
Arbors  apartment  complex. 


ILLINOIS  - Exploiting  the  city’s  year- 
end  tradition  of  firing  guns  off  at  mid- 
night, Chicago  police  were  able  to  seize 
nearly  500  guns  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
During  a ten-hour  period  beginning  at  7 
P.M.,  police  arrested  all  those  they  found 
firing  shots  and  confiscated  their  weap- 
ons. Nineteen  people  were  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  during  that  period. 

The  Elgin  City  Council  voted  in  De- 
cember to  take  $4.7  million  out  of  $1 1 
million  in  funds  earmarked  for  a new 
police  headquarters  and  use  it  for  a 
variety  of  downtown  improvement 
projects  including  opening  the  Grove 
Avenue  pedestrian  mall  to  vehicular 
traffic.  The  mall  will  provide  access  to 
the  city’s  planned  riverboat  casino  com- 
plex which  is  expected  to  bring  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  revenue.  Council 
members  agreed  that  a new  police  facil- 
ity could  not  be  built  with  the  $11 
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million  on  hand. 

A Park  Ridge  patrol  officer  who 
was  transferred  to  a less  demanding  job 
due  to  a hearing  problem  has  filed  a 
discrimination  complaint  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Kurt  Karbusicky , 30,  was  transferred  to 
the  job  of  community  service  officer  at 
his  full  pay  of  $42,210  in  1993.  Al- 
though Karbusicky  received  a gener- 
ally favorable  job  review  in  1992,  his 
hearing  had  caused  him  to  miss  instruc- 
tions or  assignments  over  the  radio  and 
he  had  failed  to  hear  what  fellow  offi- 
cers told  him  on  the  street. 

Gov.  Jim  Edgar  proposed  a ban  on 
semiautomatic  weapons  during  his  State 
of  the  State  message  in  January.  Edgar 
has  previously  expressed  doubts  about 
such  a ban. 

A planned  super-maximum  secu- 
rity prison  in  Tamms  will  be  built  300 
feet  from  where  it  was  originally  sited 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  habitat  of  the 
golden  mouse. 

The  segregation  of  up  to  1,200  prison 
inmates  with  AIDS  was  proposed  by 
State  Representative  Cal  Skinner  in 
January.  Segregation,  he  said,  would 
help  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  Foot  Locker  athletic  footwear 
chain  donated  $100,000  in  January  for 
a five-day  “Shoes  for  Guns"  program  in 
Chicago. 

INDIANA  — Marion  County  Sheriff  s 
Sgt.  James  Nash,  president  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  faces  civil 
charges  of  driving  under  the  influence 
and  could  be  suspended  after  he  drove 
his  car  into  a guardrail  while  off-duty 
His  blood-alcohol  level  was  found  to  be 
0. 17,  well  above  the  legal  limit  of  0. 10. 

MICHIGAN  — About  100  convicts 
have  been  affected  by  a year-old  ruling 
in  Detroit  which  requires  parolees  con- 
victed of  new  crimes  to  serve  the  maxi- 
mum term  for  their  old  crime  before 
beginning  the  new  sentence.  The  rul- 
ing, which  is  under  appeal,  has  added 
roughly  6 years  to  their  prison  stays. 

Kent  County  officials  concluded  last 
month  that  sheriffs  deputies  did  not 
use  excessive  force  when  they  used 
pepper  spray  to  subdue  37-year-old 
Richard  McCrumb,  who  later  died.  An 
autopsy  will  show  the  cause  of 
McCrumb's  death. 

Former  Detroit  police  officers  Larry 
Nevers  and  Walter  Budzyn,  who  are 
serving  time  for  the  1992  murder  of 
Malice  Green,  have  befriended  two  in- 
mates at  the  Federal  Correctional  Insti- 
tute in  Fort  Worth,  Texas — a bank  rob- 
ber and  a drug  and  gun  dealer — to  fend 
off  attacks  by  other  prisoners.  Nevers 
and  Budzyn  revealed  the  development 
in  a newsletter  sent  to  supporters. 

OHIO  - Residents  of  Toledo’s  north 
side  started  a petition  last  month  to 
discourage  the  state  from  building  a 
$60-million  prison  there.  The  city  is 
one  of  five  finalists  for  the  facility. 

A 16-year-old  Hamilton  girl  was  or- 
dered into  custody  last  month  after 
pleading  guilty  to  charges  of  plotting  to 
have  her  mother  killed.  In  a letter,  the 
girl  asked  a 1 7-year-old  friend  to  mur- 
der her  mother,  or  else  she  would  do  it 
herself.  Her  mother  found  the  letter. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  — Final  arguments 
were  heard  in  Elkins  last  month  in  a $2- 
million  suit  filed  by  22-year-old  Wilbur 
Thome  against  three  state  troopers  he 
says  beat  him  during  a 1990  arrest.  The 
troopers,  J.A.  Wise,  J.P.  Barlow  and 
J.D.  Dotson,  have  denied  using  exces- 
sive force. 

WISCONSIN  — A controversial  pro- 
posal to  hold  firearms  manufacturers 
liable  when  guns  are  misused  was  dis- 
cussed in  December  by  participants  at  a 
Milwaukee  forum  on  guns  and  juve- 
niles. The  proposal,  which  was  men- 
tioned by  Mayor  John  O.  Norquist  when 
he  met  with  U.S.  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  earlier  in  the  month,  was  not 
offered  as  a “panacea,"  but  as  an  “inter- 
esting possibility,"  according  to  Chil- 
dren's Court  Judge  Christopher  Foley. 


IOWA  — A proposal  to  make  parents 
pay  for  the  costs  of  incarcerating  their 
children  is  part  of  a juvenile-crime 
package  unveiled  by  Gov.  Terry  Bran- 
stad  last  month. 

During  the  past  holiday  season, 
drunken  drivers  faced  tougher  penal- 
ties than  ever,  with  prosecutors  in 
Woodbury  County  filing  additional 
charges  if  a child  under  the  age  of  14 
was  in  the  car.  In  Polk  County,  first- 
time offenders  faced  a two-day  inten- 
sive education  program. 

MINNESOTA  - Ramsey  County  Sher- 
iff Chuck  Zacharias,  56,  stepped  down 
in  December  to  become  the  state's  U.S. 
Marshal.  Zacharias,  who  served  four 
terms,  is  credited  with  computerizing 
the  department,  adding  narcotics,  ca- 
nine and  special  investigations  units, 
and  improving  training  and  diversity  of 
the  uniformed  ranks.  Zacharias  replaces 
Tony  Bennett,  who  was  appointed  by 
former  President  George  Bush 

MISSOURI  — Maryland  Heights 
Mayor  John  Saffa  called  a meeting  last 
month  of  the  city's  police  chief  and  the 
chiefs  and  mayors  of  seven  other  locali- 
ties to  build  an  anti-crime  program. 

NEBRASKA  - Nebraska  students 
should  be  taught  about  the  evils  of 
drugs  as  early  as  the  first  grade,  accord- 
ing to  a talk  Gov.  Ben  Nelson  gave  to 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Council,  a 
group  set  up  in  1993  to  distribute  state 
lottery  revenue  to  education  projects. 

Omaha  police  Sgt.  Richard  Siebken 
threatened  in  December  to  sue  a sopho- 
more columnist  for  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  student  newspa- 
per, demanding  $100,000  in  damages 
and  the  retraction  of  an  article  that 
depicted  National  Rifle  Association 
members  as  "morons."  The  univer- 
sity's lawyer,  who  called  the  threat- 
ened lawsuit  "groundless,"  advised 
Siebken  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor. 

WYOMING  — State  Senator  Mark 
Harris  proposed  last  month  that  the 
oversight  of  youthful  offenders  be 
switched  from  the  state  Department  of 
Family  Services  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections.  A social  work  approach, 
he  said,  is  not  effective  when  these 
youths  are  “criminals,  plain  and  simple  " 


ARIZONA  — State  Attorney  General 
Paul  McMurdie  asked  lawmakers  last 
month  to  put  a six-year  time  limit  on 
death  penalty  appeals.  Appeals  cur- 
rently take  up  to  15  years,  he  said.  In 
addition,  he  wants  the  state  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  whether  the  death 
penalty  or  life  in  prison  is  appropriate 

COLORADO  — Aurora  patrol  offi- 
cers Gregory  Kennedy  and  Lance 
Palmer  were  placed  on  administrative 
leave  with  pay  in  December  while  in- 
vestigators probe  their  involvement  in 
a scheme  whereby  salvaged  or  aban- 
doned cars  were  sold  for  more  than  the 
state  allows.  Palmer  and  Kennedy  al- 
legedly would  purchase  cars  that  had 
been  abandoned  on  private  property 
and,  with  the  help  of  a towing  company 
involved  in  the  scam,  have  the  cars 
retitled  as  normal.  Thus,  the  cars  could 
be  sold  for  more  than  the  $290  allowed 
by  the  state.  They  then  allegedly  kept 
the  extra  money,  which  is  a felony. 

Nine-year-old  Christian  Houck  of 
Arvada  was  expelled  from  school  last 
month  after  he  brought  his  father's  20- 
year-old  Swiss  army  knife  to  class. 
Although  the  relic  was  sodull  and  rusty 
it  would  not  cut  paper,  a law  passed  last 
spring  mandates  the  expulsion  of  any 
student  caught  with  a deadly  weapon. 

A digital  imaging  driver's  license 
system  was  unveiled  in  Thornton  last 
month.  The  system,  which  licensing 
bureaus  will  begin  using  March  1,  will 
allow  police  to  make  a positive  identi- 
fication on  motorists  within  minutes. 

Canon  City  prison  officials  said  last 
month  that  in  the  past  five  years,  the 
number  of  gang  members  in  state  pris- 
ons has  risen  from  50  to  1,043  - more 
then  10  percent  of  the  total  prison 
population.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  gang-related  attacks  on  guards, 
drug  dealing  and  murders. 

OKLAHOMA  - The  Stillwater  City 
Council  is  considering  a ban  on  beer 
drinking  on  the  street.  A similar  ban 
that  was  in  effect  from  1978  to  1991 
coincided  with  an  18-percent  drop  in 
crime. 

An  Oklahoma  City  man,  Terry 
McBride,  26,  got  a 350-year  prison 
sentence  for  raping  the  five-year-old 
daughter  of  his  common-law  wife 

NEW  MEXICO  - Gov.  Bruce  King 
said  last  month  that  he  will  ignore  a task 
force's  suggestion  that  he  seek  to  ban 
adults  from  carrying  loaded  weapons 
The  people  of  New  Mexico  would  never 
agree  to  the  recommendation,  he  said. 

TEXAS  — Officials  in  Corpus  Christi 
have  banned  shoppers  at  the  Sunrise 
Mall  from  wearing  baseball  caps  back- 
wards, saying  it  is  a sign  of  gang  affili- 
ation. Two  youths  were  wounded  and 
bystander  was  fatally  shot  in  December 
at  a clash  in  a suburban  Dallas  mall. 

Sheriff  Brigido  Marmolejo  Jr.  of 
Hidalgo  County  said  he  will  not  resign 
his  post  of  17  years  despite  his  indict- 


ment on  Federal  bribery  charges 

Four  Dallas  police  officers  have  been 
sued  by  a motorist  who  said  they  beat 
him  during  a 1992  traffic  stop.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  suid 
one  of  the  officers  used  racial  slurs. 

Gov.  Ann  Richards  and  San  Anto- 
nio city  officials  were  on  hand  this 
month  when  the  National  Guard  bull- 
dozed a suspected  open-air  cocaine 
market.  A community  center  and  po- 
lice storefront  will  be  built  on  the  site 

An  18-year-old  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  Arlington  faces  arson 
charges  in  connection  with  the  bomb- 
ings of  over  a dozen  mailboxes.  The 
freshman  told  police  he  liked  to  watch 
the  mailboxes  blow  up. 

UTAH  - State  prisons  will  ban  smok- 
ing beginning  in  March.  Prison  com- 
missaries will  stop  selling  tobacco  on 
Feb.  1,  and  cigarettes  will  be  confis- 
cated as  of  March  1 . 

Salt  Lake  City’s  lost  machine  gun 
was  left  on  the  Police  Department’s 
steps  last  month  The  gun  had  been 
missing  for  several  weeks  after  an  offi- 
cer unwittingly  drove  off  with  it  on  the 
top  of  his  car 


CALIFORNIA  — San  Jose  residents 
turned  in  more  than  400  firearms  in 
December  during  a “Guns  for  Tickets" 
exchange  sponsored  by  the  group 
BASS  Firearms  were  exchanged  for 
tickets  to  San  Jose  Sharks  hockey  games 
and  concerts  by  Janet  Jackson  and  Nir- 
vana. A similar  program  was  held  ear- 
lier in  the  month  in  San  Francisco, 
Fresno  and  Oakland  In  all,  a total  of 
717  guns  were  collected. 

Los  Angeles  city  officials  agreed 
last  month  to  take  legal  responsibility 
for  the  beating  of  Rodney  King.  The 
City  Council  voted  to  ask  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  John  Davies  to  try  sepa- 
rately the  issue  of  King's  compensa- 
tory and  actual  damages. 

New  York  businessman  Fernando 
Mateo,  creator  of  the  successful  “Toys 
for  Guns"  program  that  has  netted  1 ,025 
firearms  in  New  York  since  December, 
has  launched  a similar  program  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Figures  released  in  January  show 
that  a record  665,229  guns  were  sold 
statewide  in  1993,  an  increase  of  18.5 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  Some 
6,509  applicants  were  turned  down  by 
the  state  due  to  criminal  records. 

White  supremacist  Christopher 
Fisher,  20,  was  sentenced  in  January  to 
eight  years  and  a month  in  prison  for 
making  bombs  and  using  them  in  ra- 
cially motivated  attacks.  Fisher  could 
have  received  a 35-year  sentence,  but 
accepted  a reduced  sentence  in  ex- 
change for  cooperating  with  the  FBI  in 
future  investigations  of  hate  crimes. 
Fisher's  co-defendant,  Carl  Bocse,  18, 
was  sentenced  to  four  years  and  nine 
months  in  prison  for  taking  part  in  the 


bombing  attacks 

Sixty-nine  youths  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  homicide,  attempted 
homicide  and  manslaughter  in  Santa 
Clara  County  from  July  1992  through 
June  1993.  The  figures  represent  an 
sharp  increase  from  33  similar  arrests 
the  previous  year,  according  to  the 
county's  probation  department 

Black  and  Hispanic  inmates  at  the 
Peter  J Pitchcss  Honor  Rancho  in 
Castaic  clashed  last  month  when 
brought  back  together  after  being  sepa- 
rated following  a weekend  melee.  None 
of  the  50  prisoners  were  injured. 

Elbe  Ncslcr,  41,  was  sentenced  in 
Sonora  last  month  to  ten  years  in  prison 
in  for  the  fatal  courtroom  shooting  of 
Daniel  Driver,  35,  a man  accused  of 
molesting  her  son. 

HAWAII  - The  state  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coalition,  a group  made  up  of 
county  prosecutors,  police  chiefs  and 
the  state  attorney  general,  is  pushing 
for  a law  to  create  a “first-degree" 
manslaughter  charge,  which  they  say 
will  close  a gap  in  the  state's  penal  code 
that  is  often  exploited  by  defense  attor- 
neys. The  coalition  also  proposed  that 
the  blood-alcohol  level  at  which  a per- 
son is  legally  drunk  be  lowered  from 
0. 10  percent  to  .08  percent. 

An  old  Nike  missile  site  on  Moku- 
leia  is  being  coveted  by  both  Honolulu 
prison  officials,  who  want  to  build  a 60- 
bed  conservation  camp  for  low-risk  in- 
mates, and  by  state  Representative  Alex 
Santiago,  who  wants  the  site  for  a na- 
ture education  camp  for  youths 

IDAHO  - A 14-year-old  New  Ply- 
mouth boy  was  charged  last  month  with 
the  murder  of  Police  Officer  Ronald 
Feldner,  29.  Fcldncr,  who  was  wearing 
body  armor,  was  shot  in  the  face  re- 
sponding to  a stolen  car  call. 

Keith  Eugene  Wells.  3 1 , this  month 
became  the  first  man  executed  in  the 
United  States  in  1994,  and  the  first  in 
thestatcsince  1957.  Wells  beat  to  death 
two  people  in  a Boise  pub  in  1990. 

Bonneville  County  commissioners 
are  considering  a juvenile  curfew  to 
curb  teen  violence. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle  City  Attor 
ney  Mark  Sidran  and  state  Representa 
tive  Marlin  Appelwick  proposed  sharply 
diverging  initiatives  last  month  for 
dealing  with  drunken  drivers.  Ap- 
pelwick, chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  called  for  suffer  penal - 
tics  against  those  most  intoxicated  or 
who  repeatedly  drive  drunk,  and  a less- 
ening of  penalties  for  first-time  offend- 
ers Sidran  wants  the  legal  intoxication 
level  lowered  to  08  percent  from  the 
current  0.10  percent,  along  with  im- 
plementation of  a system  to  insure  a 
license  suspension  for  anyone  who 
refuses  or  fails  a blood  alcohol  test. 

State  Representative  Ida  Ballasio- 
tes  unveiled  a proposal  to  try  14-  to  17- 
year-old  juveniles  as  adults  if  they  had 
a gun  while  committing  an  offense. 

Seattle  police  held  Patrick  Gleason. 
27,  on  $3,000  bail  last  month  in  con- 
nection with  the  theft  of  horses  worth 
$ 100,000.  A horse-theft  ring  is  active  in 
Washington.  Oregon  and  possibly 
Canada,  officials  said 
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People  & Places 


A cutup  above  the  rest 

NYC  comedy  club  searches  out  the  funniest  cop 


Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Police 
Officer  Joe  Abolafia  proved  he  is  a 
real  “stand  up"  kind  of  guy  this  month 
when  he  beat  out  three  other  squad- 
room  cutups  in  a New  York  City 
comedy  club’s  “search  and  seizure 
for  the  funniest  police  officer." 

Abolafia,  37,  earned  the  nod  of 
the  four-member  panel  who  judged 
the  contest,  held  Jan.  25  at  the  Stand 
Up  New  York  comedy  club  in  Man- 
hattan. The  contestants'  5-  to  7- 
minute  routines  were  judged  on  the 
basis  of  originality,  humor  and  deliv- 
ery. The  winner  received  a T-shirt, 
dinner  for  two,  and  an  invitation  to 
return  to  the  club  for  a repeat  per- 
formance. 

Much  of  Abolafia’s  observa- 
tional-style humor  focuses  on  off- 
beat or  macabre  experiences  he’s 
had  in  1 3 years  as  an  officer  in  Suf- 
folk County's  1st  Precinct.  Abolafia 
said  he  and  his  colleagues  often  gather 
in  the  precinct  parking  lot  after  a shift 
and  swap  stories,  providing  him  with 
a lot  of  ideas  for  material. 

“Stuff  that  would  make  other 
people  cringe  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
cracks  us  up.”  said  the  aspiring  comic. 
“So  at  the  end  of  the  night,  it’s  like, 

' Yeah,  and  how  was  your  tour? ' Y ou 
meet  so  many  dead  people  you  just 
have  to  laugh  at  them." 

In  one  routine,  Abolafia  related 
what  happened  when  he  responded 
to  a call  from  an  old  woman  who  said 
she  couldn’t  feed  her  husband 

“1  knew  there  was  a problem  when 
I came  to  the  house  and  the  first 
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newspaper  I saw  said, ‘Japs  Surrender.  ’ 
When  I got  to  the  table  there’s  this  old 
guy,  and  he's  dead  as  a doorknob,  sit- 
_ ting  at  the  table  with  a mouthful  of  food, 
eyes  open.  She  had  Alzheimer’s  and 
glaucoma,  so  she  was  practically  blind 
and  pretty  well  senile.  And  she  had 
been  feeding  ‘Edgar’  for  about  2*  or  3 
days. 

“She  said,  ‘Edgar’s  just  not  eating. 
He  just  doesn’t  have  an  appetite.’  And 
I was  like,  ‘That’s  because  he  doesn't 
have  a pulse.  All  right,  honey,  why 
don’t  you  go  back  and  read  about  the 
Japs  surrendering  while  I direct  the 
rescue  crew.’" 

Abolafia,  who  has  also  performed 
as  an  actor  and  a ballroom  dancer,  re- 
flected: “1  could  only  imagine  when 
they  autopsied  this  guy,  all  the  way 
down  the  tube  there  would  have  been  a 
couple  of  dinners  that  this  woman  had 
been  feeding  him.. . The  moral  of  the 
story  is:  dead  men  don't  eat." 

Like  many  comedians,  Abolafia 
embellishes  his  tales  with  lots  of  visu- 
als — facial  expressions  and  body 
gestures  that  are  crucial  to  his  humor. 
“When  you  start  telling  a story  to  a cop, 
it's  almost  like  becoming  instantly  Ital- 
ian. The  hands  have  to  come  up,  you 
have  to  be  animated . So  a bi  g part  of  my 
routine,  especially  with  a cop  audience, 
is  being  physical.” 

About  65  of  Abolafia’s  fellow  offi- 
cers came  to  the  club  for  his  debut,  and 
he  admitted  to  being  a “nervous  wreck” 
before  taking  the  stage,  so  he  went  to 
the  restroom  to  splash  cold  water  on  his 
face.  There  were  other  comics — house 


regulars  — doing  the  same  thing. 

“I’m  like,  ‘What  are  you  guys 
doin’  here?  I think  I'm  going  to  throw 
up,"’  he  recalled.  “And  they’re  say- 
ing, ‘Well,  you  better  take  a num- 
ber.' I said,  'You  do  this  for  a liv- 
ing?’ And  they  said,  'But  Joe,  the 
rush  you  get  after  the  show  is  amaz- 
ing!’ I said,  'Well,  I hope  it’s  a lot 
better  than  the  rush  I'm  getting  now, 
which  is  total  nausea.’" 

Abolafia  said  he  would  probably 
return  to  the  club  for  an  encore  per- 
formance in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while, he  will  continue  to  lord  over 
the  precinct  parking  lot,  regaling  his 
fellow  officers  with  his  twisted  tales. 
"Comedy  just  comes  from  the  job. 
It’s  a great  stress  reliever,”  he  said. 

Dan  Rod  is,  manager  of  the 
comedy  club,  said  this  month’s  con- 
test was  the  second  to  showcase  the 
comedic  skills  of  cops.  Stand  Up 
New  York  has  also  hosted  “occupa- 
tional comedy”  shows  featuring  the 
talents  of  rabbis,  Wall  Street  work- 
ers, accountants  and  butchers,  which 
Rodis  said  “didn't  really  go  over  that 
well  because,  well,  it’s  meat.” 

“So  far,  the  police  officers  were 
the  funniest  I’ve  seen.”  said  Rodis. 
“They’re  steeped  in  real  life.  The 
things  they  joke  about  happen  to 
them  every  day  — and  they  happen 
to  me  about  once  or  twice  a month  ” 
Rodis  said  that  while  the  officers 
he's  seen  “could  certainly  work  a 
regular  crowd,  they  would  have  to 
soften  up  some  of  the  things  they 
say." 
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Police  hat 
in  the  ring 

It’s  official:  Anthony  Bouza.  the 
outspoken  and  sometimes  controver- 
sial former  Minneapolis  police  chief, 
has  set  his  sights  on  becoming  Gover- 
nor Bouza. 

Beginning  Jan.  10,  in  a two-day 
blitz  of  appearances  throughout  Min- 
nesota, Bouza  officially  announced  his 
candidacy  lor  governor  and  launched  a 
campaign  to  he  the  Democratic- Farm- 
Labor  Party's  nominee  . 

Not  surprisingly,  crime  and  public 
safety  will  be  the  primary  issue  of 
Bouza's  campaign,  during  which  he 
intends  to  portray  himself  as  a “law- 
and -order,  hard-edged"  candidate  who 
supports  tough  anti-crime  measures 
while  at  the  same  time  pushing  for 
social  welfare  reforms  in  such  areas  as 
jobs,  housing  and  education  He  will 
also  advocate  reforms  in  state  govern- 
ment to  increase  efficiency,  he  said. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Police  Department  in  1989, 
after  nine  years  as  its  chief,  the  65-year- 
old  Bouza  has  maintained  a high  profile 
as  a TV  commentator,  author  and  lec- 
turer, and  also  served  a stint  as  the 
state's  Gaming  Commissioner.  “I  just 
tired  of  sitting  on  the  sidelines,  writing 
books  and  commenting,"  he  said  of  his 
reasons  for  entering  the  race.  “I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  next  step  and  sec  if  1 can 
influence  policy,  see  if  we  can  get 
something  sensible  done  about  crime 
and  violence  and  restore  people’s  hope 
in  government  and  society  " 

Bouza  said  he  has  a broad  view  of 
the  issues  that  fuel  the  problems  of 
crime  and  violence,  which  he  outlined 
in  his  most  recent  book,  “How  to  Stop 
Crime  " “That  gets  you  into  guns,  dregs, 
social-welfare  reforms,  the  plight  of  the 
homeless,  minorities  and  thedisenfran- 
chised,  the  tensions  between  suburb 
and  cities. ..all  of  which  impinge  di- 
rectly on  the  governorship,"  he  said 

During  his  initial  two-day  campaign 
swing  through  the  state,  Bouza  visited 
Duluth,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Roches- 
ter, Moorhead,  Mankato  and  Hibbing. 
“It  was  hectic,  but  we’re  going  to  keep 
blanketing  the  state,"  he  said. 

"It's  noi  the  amateur  hour,"  Bouza 
said  of  his  campaign.  “I  have  an  organi- 
zation of  professionals  and  idealists 
who  have  surprised  people."  Among 
those  who  have  offered  to  support 


Bouza's  effort  are  former  police  col- 
leagues, but  he  has  discouraged  them 
from  directly  participating  in  his  cam- 
paign because  he  said  he  doesn't  think 
“police  and  partisan  politics  mix." 

The  DFLP  will  select  its  nominee 
during  a convention  in  June,  then  the 
nominee  must  win  a September  pri- 
mary against  other  Democratic  Party 
candidates  before  squaring  off  with 
incumbent  Gov.  Arne  Carlson  in 
November.  Carlson,  a Republican,  will 
be  seeking  a second  four-year  term. 
Said  Bouza:  Tma  long  shot,  but  I’m  in 
it  to  win  — and  I fully  expect  to  win." 

End  of 
the  road 

Among  the  scores  of  fatalities  of  the 
pre-dawn  earthquake  that  rocked  the 
Los  Angeles  area  on  Jan.  17  was  a 
motorcycle  officer  who  sailed  off  the 
edge  of  a collapsed  freeway  entrance 
ramp  as  he  sped  to  report  to  duty  in  Van 
Nuys. 

Officer  Clarence  Wayne  Dean,  46, 
died  shortly  after  he  and  the  Kawasaki 
Police  1000  he  was  driving  plunged  30 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a collapsed  sec- 
tion of  an  overpass  leading  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Freeway.  Investigators  believe  the 
early-morning  darkness  prevented  Dean 
from  spotting  the  gap  in  the  roadway 
until  it  was  too  late.  The  motorcycle 
sailed  75  feet  through  the  air  before 
crashing  to  the  pavement  below.  Dean’s 
body  was  discovered  about  10  feel  away 
from  the  shattered  wreckage  of  his  bike. 

Dean,  a 25-year  LAPD  veteran,  was 
one  of  more  than  50  fatalities  blamed 
on  the  temblor,  which  registered  6.6  on 
the  Richter  scale,  but  was  the  only 
police  death  in  the  disaster.  The  earth- 
quake damaged  or  destroyed  the  homes 
of  an  untold  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
adjacent  San  Fernando  Valley. 

At  his  funeral  on  Jan.  24,  Dean's 
family  listened  as  he  was  eulogized  by 
colleagues.  Nearby  stood  a Kawasaki 
Police  1000,  like  the  one  Dean  was 
riding  when  he  was  killed.  A white 
police  helmet  rested  on  the  bike’s  wind- 
screen, and  two  black  boots  were  placed 
backwards  in  the  footrests  to  symbolize 
the  fallen  officer. 

“Officer  Clarence  Wayne  Dean 
loved  his  work,"  said  Officer  Bill  Hark- 
ness,  who  was  Dean's  best  friend.  “He 
was  not  your  typical  hero,  dying  in  a 


blazing  shootout.  But  he  died  a hero 
just  the  same . He  was  on  his  way  to  help 
people.  He  gave  his  life  for  others.” 

“We’re  all  just  devastated  by  this 
death,"  said  Sgt  William  Bowen,  who 
trained  Dean  when  he  joined  "Motors,” 
as  the  motorcycle  squad  is  known  to  its 
members.  “He  was  one  of  the  happiest 
people  about  life  I've  ever  seen.  Now 
we’ve  got  to  put  him  to  rest  and  then 
return  to  [duty]." 

Along  the  funeral  route  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  Whittier  where  Dean  was  laid  to 
rest  were  hundreds  of  officers  from  all 
over  Southern  California,  straddling 
their  motorcycles  in  full  gear  in  silent 
tribute  to  their  col  league . Many  of  them 
returned  to  duty  immediately  after  the 
service,  since  they  are  working  manda- 
tory shifts  of  12  hours  or  more  to  keep 
order  and  prevent  looting. 

In  a scenario  reminiscent  of  the 
devastation  inflicted  on  South  Florida 
by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992,  Los 
Angeles-arca  law  enforcement  officers 
found  that  the  demands  placed  on  them 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  quake  left  them 
little  time  to  assess  the  damage  brought 
to  their  own  lives  or  to  mourn  loved 
ones.  “This  is  the  eighth  day  of  14-hour 
days  for  many  of  us,"  said  Bowen.  “A 
lot  of  officers  have  homes  that  were 
damaged,  but  they’ve  been  so  busy 
doing  their  police  work  that  they  have- 
n’t had  time  to  repair  anything.  It’s  a 
rough  time  all  around.” 

“We're  going  to  deal  with  Wayne’s 
death  later,"  said  Lieut  Bob  Normandy 
of  the  Van  Nuys  station  where  Dean 
worked.  “That’s  all  we  can  do.  You  can 
only  handle  this  stuff  one  day  at  a time ." 


Love's 
labor  lost? 

Two  Seattle  residents  concerned 
about  increasing  crime  decided  to  do 
something  about  it  in  1992  by  launch- 
ing a publication  that  prints  informa- 
tion about  the  area's  most  wanted  fugi- 
tives. Now,  however,  Valerie  Vavrik 
and  Bruce  Dunlap  say  they  may  have 
to  shut  down  the  quarterly,  known  as 
Crime  Report,  because  they  can  no 
longer  afford  to  produce  it  on  their  own. 

Dunlap,  a Boeing  employee,  has 
sunk  over  $25,000  from  his  own  pocket 
into  the  nonprofit,  crime-fighting  ven- 
ture, which  Vavrik,  a graphic  designer, 
produces  in  her  home. 

Crime  Report  has  won  accolades 
from  local  law  enforcement  officials 
who  say  the  32-page  periodical  has  led 
to  the  capture  of  62  fugitives  and  helped 
authorities  to  locate  over  a dozen  miss- 
ing children.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of 
Crime  Report  are  distributed  free  in  a 
four-county  region  around  Seattle, 
Vavrik  told  LEN. 

Crime  Report  is  a labor  of  love  for 
the  two  concerned  citizens  who  chan- 
neled their  alarm  over  rising  crime  into 
action.  “I  grew  up  in  Seattle  and  I’ve 
seen  it  deteriorate,"  said  Vavrik.  “I'm 
afraid  to  go  out  and  take  a walk  at  night, 
and  I used  to  be  able  to  walk  anywhere 
and  not  have  to  worry  about  it.” 

To  cover  the  costs  of  producing 
Crime  Report,  Dunlap  has  had  to  sell 


some  property  he  owned.  Now,  faced 
with  the  publication’s  possible  demise, 
he  and  his  partner  are  trying  to  drum  up 
interest  among  potential  advertisers  and 
subscribers,  and  are  mounting  a public 
appeal  for  donations. 

Vavrik  and  Dunlap  have  also  lob- 
bied public  officials  for  support,  in- 
cluding those  who  portray  themselves 
as  tough  on  crime.  “We’re  a little  bit 
shocked  by  the  lack  of  response  from 
some  people  who  are  in  a position  to 
help  us,”  Vavrik  said.  “It’s  had  really 
good  success.  Law  enforcement  loves 
it.  Crime  Stoppers  tells  us  it’s  the  most 
single  most  effective  tool  they  have." 

The  Seattle-King  County  Crime 
Stoppers  Office  supplies  the  informa- 
tion on  the  30  to  40  subjects  featured  in 
each  issue  of  Crime  Report,  and  takes 
phone  tips  from  those  whose  memories 
may  have  been  jogged  by  photos  they’ve 
seen  in  Crime  Report. 

“It’s  super-effective,"  said  Rich 
Moothart,  a Crime  Stoppers  investiga- 
tor. “We’ve  arrested  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  they've  shown. 
They're  doing  it  to  help  the  commu- 
nity, and  they're  not  getting  anything 
out  of  it.” 

Dave  Burroughs,  an  FBI  agent  who 
heads  the  Seattle  Area  Fugitive  Appre- 
hension Team,  said  about  25  fugitives 
on  SEAFAT’s  wanted  list  have  been 
captured  because  they  were  spotted  by 
a Crime  Report  reader.  “We’ve  had 
good  success  with  it,"  he  said.  "It  reaches 
people  on  the  street  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  a lot  of  our  guys  are  hang- 
ing out.  I admire  these  folks  for  invest- 
ing their  time  and  money  in  this." 
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Outstanding 
in  their  field: 

Multiagency 
Boston-area  unit 
acts  on  huge 
warrant  backlog, 
hauling  in  scores 
of  violent  young 
offenders 


More  than  100  violent  youthful  offenders  and  numerous 
weapons  have  been  taken  off  Boston  streets  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  a multiagency  task  force  that  was  formed  to  reduce  a backlog 
of  outstanding  arrest  warrants. 

As  of  Jan.  27,  members  of  the  Youth  Violence  Strike  Force 
had  tracked  down  and  apprehended  128  offenders,  many  of 
whom  were  wanted  on  weapons  violations,  and  for  violent 
offenses  such  as  murder  and  aggravated  assault,  according  to 
Lieut.  Kevin  Foley,  commander  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment's 60-officer  anti-gang  violence  unit,  under  which  the  strike 
force  operates. 

The  unit  was  formed  in  October  on  the  orders  of  then-Com- 
missioner  William  F.  Bratton  shortly  after  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  the  two  young  men  — both  under  20  years  of  age  — 
accused  in  the  September  robbery-slaying  of  Det.  John  J 
Mulligan,  had  seven  outstanding  arrest  warrants  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  for  the  murder.  Both  had  lengthy  criminal  records,  said 
Foley. 

The  strike  force  members  include  throe  anti-gang  violence 
unit  detectives  and  two  officers  each  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transit  Authority  Police  Department,  the  Boston  Housing  Au- 
thority Police  Department,  the  State  Parole  Board,  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  State  Police. 

Working  with  the  strike  force  is  a warrant  appreheasion  team 
that  is  tackling  the  huge  backlog  of  22,000  outstanding  arrest 
warrants,  about  one-third  of  which  name  youthful  offenders. 

"We've  tracked  down  some  really  bad  characters,"  Foley 
said,  including  one  suspect  wanted  on  kidnapping  and  attempted 
murder  charges,  who,  when  apprehended  by  a SWAT  team,  was 
wearing  a bulletproof  vest  and  was  armed  with  an  automatic 
assault  weapon  At  least  16  of  the  suspects  were  armed  when 
apprehended,  he  added. 

Foley  told  LEN  that  initial  efforts  to  serve  the  warrants  had 
been  frustrated  because  the  suspects  had  moved  from  the 
addresses  listed  on  the  documents  or  had  given  false  names  and 
addresses.  Unserved  warrants  would  then  be  placed  on  a 
computer  file  and  often  forgotten  as  officers  scrambled  to  serve 


\ 

new  warrants.-  “There  was  a tremendous  void,  and  never  really 
an  organized  effort  to  track  down  outstanding  warrants,"  said 
Foley  "It  was  a void  that  allowed  (suspects]  to  fall  through  the 
cracks." 

The  strike  force  actually  went  to  work  in  November,  after 
officials  fine-tuned  written  procedures  to  ensure  officer  safety 
and  address  possible  liability  issues,  Foley  said.  A backup  pro- 
cedure was  also  devised  so  that,  in  instances  where  officers 
working  a case  are  transferred  or  reassigned  for  some  reason, 
the  case  would  be  followed  up  by  another  officer. 

Members  of  the  warrant  apprehension  team  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive records  check  to  locate  a suspect.  Once  located, 
officers  follow  “clear-cut,  written  procedures  for  safety"  so 
that  if  the  individual  is  determined  to  be  a serious  threat,  ocher 
tactics,  such  as  calling  for  the  assistance  of  a SWAT  team,  can 
be  implemented,  Foley  said.  Suspects  who  arc  taken  into 
custody  are  then  debriefed  about  their  cases,  he  added. 

Because  of  the  backlog,  the  department  has  developed  a 
priority  order  for  the  suspects  it  is  targeting.  "The  first  priority 
is  violent,  youthful  offenders  under  the  age  of  26,"  said  Foley, 
including  those  wanted  for  firearms  violations.  The  unit’s 
second  priority  is  to  apprehend  violent  suspects  or  firearms 
violators  over  the  age  of  26.  All  others  named  in  outstanding 
warrants  make  up  the  third  and  lowest  priority. 

The  strike  force's  success  has  prompted  agencies  in  nearby 
jurisdictions  to  submit  lists  of  wanted  suspects  whose  last 
known  address  is  Boston.  Foley  attributed  the  unit's  success  to 
the  dedication  of  its  members  and  the  willingness  of  the 
participating  agencies  to  cooperate  and  share  information, 

“It's  really  the  sharing  of  that  information  and  the  ability  to 
tap  into  it  that’s  really  made  this  a success,"  he  said.  “Histori 
cally,  it’s  been  very  difficult  to  get  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  cooperate  It’s  almost  as  if  they  were  competing  against 
each  other.  We’ve  managed  to  break  that  down  considerably, 
and  I think  it  will  have  a spillover  effect  in  day-to-day 
investigations  because  of  some  of  the  rapport  that’s  been  built 


Tipping  encouraged: 


Phoenix  seeks  help  with  unsolved  homicides 


The  Phoenix  Police  Department  now 
has  an  untraceable  hotline  that  poten- 
tial witnesses  can  call  to  leave  anony- 
mous tips  about  unsolved  homicides, 
and  officers  are  passing  out  business 
cards  with  the  hotline  number  to  by- 
standers at  crime  scenes  to  get  the  word 
out  about  the  new  strategy. 

“Your  Call  Could  Solve  It  All,"  say 
the  cards,  which  include  the  telephone 
number  of  the  Homicide  Hotline  that 
opened  for  business  Jan.  10.  It  is  similar 
to  a program  begun  by  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department  in  December  1992 
[See  LEN,  Dec.  31,  1992.] 

“We  liked  the  idea  because  it’s  very 
cost-efficient.  We  set  up  the  whole 
program  for  just  over  $300,"  most  of 
which  went  to  print  up  the  cards  being 


passed  out  at  crime  scenes,  said  Sgt. 
Carl  Richardson,  a 23-year  veteran  of 
the  Phoenix  Police  Department. 

Richard  said  the  cards  are  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  and  are  handed 
out  by  officers  as  they  try  to  locate 
homicide  witnesses.  Callers  to  the  hot- 
line are  greeted  by  a recorded  message, 
urging  them  to  disclose  information 
about  a killing  they  may  have  witnessed. 

As  of  Jan.  27,  the  hotline  had  re- 
ceived about  a dozen  calls,  and  the  tips 
that  have  been  provided  thus  far  have 
investigators  well  on  the  way  to  closing 
at  least  one  case  — a murder  that  oc- 
curred in  1984.  “Investigators  tell  me 
they  are  confident  they'll  be  able  to 
solve  it  with  the  new  information  that 
came  in,”  said  Richardson. 


Hawaii  law  enforcers' 
wish  list:  fewer  guns 


A coalition  of  Hawaiian  law  en- 
forcement officials  has  unveiled  a leg- 
islative agenda  that  would  ban  handgun 
sales  or  transfers  and  would  require  the 
registration  of  all  rifles  and  shotguns. 

As  proposed  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coalition,  a group  that  includes 
county  prosecutors,  police  chiefs  and 
the  state's  attorney  general,  the  ban 
would  grant  exceptions  to  those  who 
can  show  they  have  “reason  to  fear 
injury  to  [their]  person  or  property"  and 
need  the  weapon  to  protect  themselves. 

The  handgun  ban  is  one  of  1 1 anti- 
crime measures  included  on  the  coali- 
tion's legislative  wish  list,  which  was 
announced  Jan.  13. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Marks  told 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  that  the  coali- 
tion expects  strong  opposition  to  its 
proposals  from  gun  lobbyists  and  sports- 
men. Nonetheless,  he  said,  the  overrid- 
ing concern  is  to  make  the  state  a safer 
place  for  its  residents.  “With  each  new 


gun  that  is  introduced  into  Hawaii, 
Hawaii  becomes  a more  dangerous 
place  for  all  of  us.” 

Marks  said  there  are  now  about 
400,000  registered  firearms  in  the  is- 
land state,  and  half  of  them  are  hand- 
guns An  additional  20,000  new  guns 
are  registered  each  year,  he  added. 

The  exception  to  the  ban  on  hand- 
gun sales  or  transfers  is  the  same  as  the 
standard  people  must  now  meet  to 
qualify  for  a permit  to  carry  a concealed 
weapon.  Less  than  a dozen  people 
annually  meet  the  requirement  on  Oahu, 
according  to  Honolulu  Police  Chief 
Michael  Nakamura. 

Under  the  coalition's  proposal,  those 
seeking  exemptions  would  have  to  be 
20  years  old  or  older,  “of  good  moral 
character,"  have  no  prior  felony  con- 
victions or  convictions  stemming  from 
drug-related  or  violent  crime  and  must 
prove  they  are  “qualified  to  use  the 
firearm  in  a safe  manner  ” 


Another  call  has  enabled  police  in  a 
neighboring  jurisdiction  to  close  in  on 
nabbing  a suspect  whose  victim  was  a 
Phoenix  resident,  he  added. 

Richardson  said  witnesses  are  gen- 
erally forthcoming  in  homicide  cases, 
except  in  those  with  links  to  gangs. 
“That’s  where  we  think  [the  hotline] 
will  be  a real  plus  for  us,"  he  said.  “The 
Phoenix  Police  Department  has  such  a 
good  relationship  with  the  public  that 
it’s  not  real  difficult  for  them  to  tell  us 
what  they  know.  But  with  the  escala- 
tion in  [gang]  violence,  we  think  people 
will  start  going  into  a shell  because  of 
retaliation." 

Police  officials  in  St.  Louis  credit 
the  homicide  hotline  there  with  helping 
detectives  solve  three  murders  since 
June.  “We  have  had  some  other  nibbles 
that  didn’t  pan  out,  but  we  were  able  to 
make  three  cleanups,"  said  Lieut  Ronald 


Hendeison.  a 23-year  veteran  who  is 
deputy  commander  of  the  homicide  unit 
“We  take  ’em  any  way  we  can  get  ’em, 
and  i f we  can  three  just  by  pn  nt  mg  up  a 
bunch  of  cards.  I’ll  take  ’em 

“1  like  the  program  personally,” 
Henderson  noted  "It’sdifficult  enough 
to  get  people  to  tel  I us  anything.  A lot  of 
times,  a phone  call  is  enough  to  put  us 
in  the  ballpark,  then  we  can  run  it  from 
there." 

As  part  of  the  Phoenix  Police  De- 
partment’s effort  to  incorporate  the 
community  policing  philosophy  in  its 
work,  Richardson  observed,  other  crea- 
tive means  to  tackle  homicide  cases 
have  been  implemented  recently.  Cur- 
rently, three  volunteers  are  working  in 
the  homicide  unit  for  three  to  six  hours 
a week,  serving  as  liaisons  between 
detectives  and  victims’  survivors.  Based 
on  briefings  they  receive  from  detec- 


tives, the  Volunteer  Investigative  As- 
sistants keep  survivors  abreast  of  the 
status  of  an  investigation.  Richardson 
suid  the  program  is  aimed  at  allowing 
investigators  to  chase  more  leads  and 
work  other  aspects  of  the  cose.  “It  takes 
about  five  minutes  for  the  investigator 
to  brief  the  victim  advocate,  who  then 
spends  about  an  hour  with  the  family  ." 

That  arrangement  also  helps  address 
a complaint  often  heard  from  families 
of  homicide  victims  — that  they  are  not 
kept  apprised  of  the  status  of  investiga- 
tions. “I  think,  in  a lot  of  cases,  that  the 
investigator  just  didn’t  have  the  time,” 
Richardson  said. 

In  1993,  177  homicides  were  re- 
ported in  Phoenix,  compared  with  158 
in  1992,  said  Richardson.  The  depart- 
ment is  hoping  to  improve  its  clearance 
rate  for  homicides,  he  added,  which 
now  stands  at  70  percent. 
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Cops , not  social  workers: 


NYPD  to  rethink  community  policing 


New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
plans  to  re-examine  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's nascent  community  policing 
effort  with  an  eye  toward  refocusing 
the  initiative  away  from  its  ‘'social  serv- 
ice aspects,”  following  the  disclosure 
of  internal  police  memos  that  question 
the  effort's  effectiveness. 

Giuliani  on  Jan.  25  ordered  the  city's 
Department  of  Investigation  to  look 
into  possible  criminal  allegations  raised 
in  the  memos  by  thcn-Assistant  Chief 
Aaron  Rosenthal,  who  had  been  as- 
signed by  former  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  Kelly  to  assess  the  commu- 
nity policing  program.  In  a scries  of 
memos  prepared  last  year,  Rosenthal 
said  the  effort  had  been  hampered  by 
mismanagement  and  staffed  by  offi- 
cers who  worked  “banker's  hours"  and 
who  made  no  appreciable  arrests  at 
night  or  on  weekends. 

Giuliani  stressed  that  the  depart- 
ment remains  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram, which  was  instituted  in  1990  by 
then-Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown,  but 
that  the  focus  may  shift. 

“Pol  ice  officers  have  to  play  the  role 
primarily  of  preventing  crime,"  said 
Giuliani,  a former  Federal  prosecutor. 
"Social  service  aspects  that  were  kind 
of  added  on  to  community  policing, 
some  of  that  has  to  be  done  but  can’t 
become  a primary  focus  of  all  the  po- 


lice aspects  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
police  officer’s  there  to  make  sure  the 
burglary  doesn’t  take  place,  the  rob- 
bery doesn’t  lake  place,  a person  can 
walk  along  the  street  safely." 

Giuliani  added  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  program  had  shifted  from  getting 
more  officers  on  walking  beats  to  “a 
complex,  convoluted  academic  science, 
training  police  officers  in  assessing 
social  services"  and  in  other  duties 
“incoasistcnt  with  the  role  of  police." 

Rosenthal  found  “major  discrepan- 
cies" in  the  amounts  of  time  beat  officer 
spent  on  the  street  and  what  was  claimed 
in  records.  Officers  were  given  the  flexi- 
bility to  fashion  their  work  schedules  in 
a way  that  could  best  confront  prob- 
lems on  their  beats.  But  Rosenthal  found 
that  officers  often  were  not  on  duty 
when  the  problems  were  most  likely  to 
fester,  such  as  nights  or  weekends.  In 
an  evaluation  undertaken  last  May, 
Rosenthal  studied  the  records  of  five 
officers  and  a supervisor  in  each  of  nine 
precincts,  and  found  that  78  percent  of 
the  officers  were  off  on  Sundays  and  6 1 
percent  were  off  on  Saturdays. 

A high  turnover  rate  among  com- 
munity police  officers  was  also  noted 
by  Rosenthal,  which  he  said  may  be  due 
to  the  lack  of  incentives  offered  to  those 
who  stay  in  the  units. 

Rosenthal  also  determined  that 


Bratton  'revitalizes' 
NYPD's  top  brass 
with  younger  blood 


New  York  Police  Commissioner 
William  Bratton  has  asked  for  and 
accepted  the  retirements  of  a half- 
dozen  top  police  officials  and  dipped 
into  the  lower  ranks  for  younger  re- 
placements who  embody  the  ‘’can- 
do"  spirit  necessary  to  implement  his 
plan  to  “revitalize  and  streamline" 
the  mammoth  department 

The  personnel  changes  represent 
one  of  the  biggest  administrative 
shakeups  in  the  department's  149- 
ycar  history,  and  arc  a preview  of  a 
top-to-bottom  reorganization  that 
Bratton  maintains  will  be  felt  at  every 
level  of  the  31,000-officer  agency. 
Among  those  recently  jettisoned  are 
four  of  the  department’s  five  “super- 
chiefs. ’* 

“These  changes  are  intended  to 
do  one  thing,"  Bratton  said  in  an- 
nouncing the  changes  at  a Jan.  25 
press  conference  at  City  Hall.  “Get 
this  department,  shake  it  up,  shake 
off  the  lethargy,  shake  off  the  drift 
and  passivity  and  laissez  fairc  that  I 
sense  in  this  organization." 

Gone  are:  Chief  of  Patrol  Mario 
Sclvaggi,  61;  Chief  of  the  Manage- 
ment Information  Bureau  Robert 
Beatty,  56;  Chief  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Bureau  John  Holmes, 
58,  and  Chief  of  Personnel  William 
O'Sullivan.  61.  All  had  more  than35 
years  with  llie  department.  Two  other 
high-ranking  civilian  officials  — 
George  L.  Sanchez,  the  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  recruit- 
ment and  Wilhelmina  E.  Holliday, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Com- 
munity Affairs  — also  retired 

Bratton  named  Louis  R.  Anem- 
one. 47,  to  replace  Sclvaggi  as  Chief 
of  Patrol  with  responsibility  for  all 
field  patrol  operations  in  the  city. 


Anemone  hud  been  named  as  the 
department's  first  commander  of  its 
Civil  Disorders  Unit  by  former 
Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly, 
where  he  developed  training  and  a 
citywide  strategy  for  dealing  with 
civil  disturbances 

Michael  Julicn,  44.  who  formerly 
served  as  the  department ’s  first  coor- 
dinator of  the  community  policing 
program  before  moving  to  a senior 
post  in  the  department's  planning 
office,  replaces  O'Sullivan  in  the 
Personnel  Bureau.  Dct.  Walter  Ali- 
cea, who  heads  the  department's 
Hispanic  officers  organization,  was 
chosen  to  replace  Holliday.  He  will 
have  to  resign  from  the  department 
to  lake  the  civilian  post.  Charles 
Reuthcr,  a 38-ycar  veteran,  was 
named  to  succeed  Holmes  as  chief  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Patrol  Bureau. 

Asst.  Chief  John  Timoncy,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Analysis  and  Planning,  was 
previously  promoted  to  Chief  of 
Department  — the  agency’s  top 
uniformed  position  — by  Bratton. 

Bratton  also  announced  the  pro- 
motions of  Martin  O' Boyle,  a 32- 
year  veteran,  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  and  Rafael 
Pineiro,  a 23-year  veteran,  as  Bronx 
borough  commander,  which  elevates 
him  to  the  rank  of  assistant  chief. 

The  recruitment  division  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  for  Training, 
Bratton  said.  In  addition,  the  recently 
instituted  Office  of  Management 
Information  — which  was  created 
expressly  to  be  the  bailiwick  of  Chief 
Beatty  after  his  removal  last  year  as 
head  of  internal  affairs  — will  be 
abolished. 


undercover  narcotics  officers  did  not 
work  Sundays  and  made  few  arrests 
after  6 P.M.,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
hours  do  not  reflect  residents'  concerns 
about  drug  activity  occurring  at  night 
and  on  weekends. 

In-service  training  program  for 
community  police  officers  was  de- 
scribed by  Rosenthal  as  a "dismal  fail- 
ure." He  said  the  training  is  sabotaged 
by  “an  overall  blas6 attitude  on  the  part 
of  management  which  has  filtered  down 
to  the  attendees."  Drawing  his  conclu- 
sions from  visits  he  and  his  staff  made 
to  several  precincts  to  monitor  training 
sessions,  Rosenthal  wrote  that  “pre- 
cinct-level in-service  training  is  fre- 
quently conducted  in  a haphazard  and 
perfunctory  manner " [See  LEN,  March 
15.  1993.) 

While  a central  objective  of  com- 
munity policing  is  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  officers  with  those  of  other 
police  units  and  social  service  agencies 
to  attack  a persistent  neighborhood 
problem,  Rosenthal  found  that  wasn’t 
happening  in  many  instances. 

Six  precincts  identified  traffic  con- 
gestion and  illegal  parking  as  a constant 
problem,  but  did  not  work  with  city 
traffic  agents  to  solve  it,  Rosenthal  said 
in  a report  last  August.  Six  other  pre- 
cincts identified  prostitution  as  a big 
problem,  but  community  police  offi- 
cers did  not  work  late  at  night  when  the 
prostitutes  most  often  appeared,  and 
made  few  of  the  prostitution  arrests  that 
occurred  within  their  precincts.  Most 
arrests  were  made  by  other  uniformed 
officers  or  members  of  the  public  mor- 
als division,  he  said. 

Giuliani  campaigned  last  fall  on  a 
law-and-onder  platform,  arguing  that 
the  “quality  of  life"  had 'eroded  becduse 
police  no  longer  made  arrests  for  such 
crimes  as  panhandling,  street-level  drug 


sales  and  prostitution.  He  has  seized 
upon  the  “secret”  memos,  which  were 
detailed  by  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
as  evidence  a department  paralyzed  by 
bureaucracy  and  moribund  leadership. 

Former  Police  Commissioner  Kelly, 
who  with  Brown  played  a major  role  in 
organizing  and  implementing  the  com- 
munity policing  program,  responded  to 
the  swirling  debate  by  saying  that  he 
directed  Rosenthal  to  undertake  the 
assessment  of  the  program  so  that  prob- 
lems could  be  identified  and  solved. 
Kelly  said  he  had  ordered  an  immediate 
review  of  the  Rosenthal's  findings, 
particularly  those  that  involved  staff- 
ing, and  that  many  problems  had  been 
addressed. 

Kelly  charged  that  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms leveled  by  the  Giuliani  Admini- 
stration against  the  Police  Department 
are  politically  motivated  — a case  of 
“blaming  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  on  the  past  administration." 
Giuliani's  attack  on  the  department's 
community  policing  effort,  Kelly  said, 
suggested  that  the  Mayor  was  “trying  to 
put  some  sort  of  his  own  stamp — hard- 
line stamp  — on  this  program.” 

“He  clearly  doesn't  understand  com- 
munity policing,"  Kelly  told  The  New 
York  Times.  “We  are  not  doing  social 
work.” 

Police  Commissioner  William  Brat- 
ton, who  undertook  a major  shakeup  of 
the  department's  top  echelons  late  this 
month,  hinted  at  still  more  changes  to 
come  that  will  directly  affect  beat  offi- 
cers. [See  sidebar.)  Appearing  on  a TV 
news  program  a few  days  before  the 
high-level  shakeup,  Bratton  pointedly 
lamented  the  complaceny  exhibited  by 
some  beat  officers. 

“There  are  some  cops  who  I want  to 
give  a kick  in  the  butt,”  said  the  former 
Boston  police  commissioner.  “Police 


are  paid  to  try  to  prevent  crime,  and  to 
act  — not  just  drive  by  — when  they 
encounter  a situation,  whether  it  be  the 
squeegee  person  or  drug  dealing.  Noth- 
ing discourages  me  more  than  when  I 
see  a cop  moping  around  his  post,  hands 
in  his  pocket,  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  literally  looking  bored  to  tears. 
There’s  enough  on  any  beat  in  the  city 
to  keep  that  cop  busy  and  to  have  the 
public  see  him  — him  or  her  — con- 
stantly busy.” 

In  a related  development,  Giuliani 
on  Jan.  25  appointed  a panel  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Police  Department 
was  deploying  the  number  of  officers 
requited  by  the  "Safe  Streets,  Safe  City" 
anti-crime  program,  which  has  swelled 
the  NYPD’s  ranks  by  thousands  of  new 
officers  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  program,  which  was  approved 
by  state  legislators  in  February  1991, 
authorized  $1.8  billion  over  five  years 
from  a special  property  tax  and  a sur- 
charge on  income  taxes  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  city’s  three  police  depart- 
ments. The  city  agreed  to  adopt  a strict 
timetable  for  deploying  the  new  offi- 
cers to  meet  a goal  of  38,310  by  the  end 
of  the  1995  fiscal  year 

The  panel  will  include  Adam  Wal- 
insky,  a prominent  attorney  and  advo- 
cate of  a national  police  corps;  Richard 
Koehler,  a former  Chief  of  Personnel 
for  the  Police  Department,  and  Richard 
Mark,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Investigation. 

City  Council  Speaker  Peter  F.  Val- 
lone,  who  will  chair  the  hearings,  said 
the  committee  will  look  into  why  the 
department  had  about  350  fewer  offi- 
cers on  patrol  each  day  than  was  pro- 
jected when  its  budget  was  adopted  last 
year.  Giuliani  saidlhe  numbers’ are  m 
dispute,  but  could  be  as  high  as  800 
officers. 


Mayors  worry  as  police  guns 
add  fuel  to  the  U.S.  arms  race 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Texas,  that  took  the  lives  of  four  ATF 

agents  and  six  cult  members. 

Newsday  also  uncovered  several 
homicide  cases  involving  former  po- 
lice weapons.  A 9mm.  Smith  & Wes- 
son used  in  a shootout  between  rival 
drug  gangs  in  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.,  once 
belonged  to  the  Greenfield,  Wis.,  Po- 
lice Department.  Last  May,  police  ar- 
rested the  alleged  killer  of  a gang 
member  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  his 
getaway  driver,  who  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a . 357-caliber  Magnum  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Indianapolis  Police 
Department. 

Police  agencies  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  weapons  are  able  to  offset 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  upgrades  when 
they  sell  old  firearms  on  the  private 
market.  A statewide  auction  held  last 
year  in  Cali  fomia  attracted  gun  dealers 
from  30  states  who  paid  $1.5  million 
(or  10,800  weapons.  State  agencies  in 
New  York,  including  the  State  Police, 
the  Division  of  Parole  and  others,  sold 
nearly  7,000  weapons  in  a five-year 
period,  netting  nearly  $1.6  million. 

Prior  to  the  GS  A’s  order  this  month. 
Federal  agencies  could  benefit,  too.  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  sold  5,200  weap- 
ons through  sealed  bids  for  $1.2  mil- 
lion. Although  the  sales  are  banned  by 
Federal  regulations,  the  GSA  granted 
20  waivers  in  the  last  10  years  to  allow 


Federal  agencies  to  sell  their  weapons. 
That  practice  ended  Jan.  5,  however, 
when  the  agency’s  Administrator, 
Roger  Johnson,  announced  he  had 
“revoked  all  previously  issued  waivers 
and  determined  that  the  [GSA]  will  not 
in  the  future  grant  waivers  from  exist- 
ing regulations  prohibiting  the  dona- 
tion, sale  or  exchange  of  firearms." 

At  the  local  level,  a number  of  de- 
partments who  sell  old  weapons  or  those 
seized  from  criminals  are  considering 
discontinuing  the  practice,  including 
the  Indianapolis  Police  Department. 
Newsday  found  that  six  former  IPD 
weapons  had  been  traced  by  ATF  to 
criminal  investigations  in  1993.  includ- 
ing one  homicide  investigation. 

Indianapolis  police  spokesman 
Lieut.  Tim  Horty  told  LEN  that  the 
department’s  disposal  policy  is  "dic- 
tated by  state  statute.  It  says  that  unless 
specifically  ordered  destroyed  by  a 
judge,  all  confiscated  weapons  are  given 
to  the  Sheriffs  Department  for  dis- 
posal,” usually  by  sales  to  dealers. 

' Old  police  weapons  are  sold  back  to 
the  distributor,  Horty  said.  "We  try  to 
stay  with  reputable  dealers  and  hope 
they  stay  in  the  right  hands.” 

New  York  Mayor  Giuliani  said 
during  his  recent  interview  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  that  he  would  try  to  stop 
police  officers  from  selling  their  old 
weapons  as  the  Police  Department 


changes  over  from  revolvers  to  semi- 
automatics.  It's  unclear,  however,  how 
successful  he  might  be.  since  New  York 
City  officers  buy  their  own  weapons 
and  are  free  to  resell  them  when  they 
leave  the  department,  and  many  offi- 
cers reportedly  plan  to  sell  then  .38’s  to 
purchase  the  new  semi  automatics. 

Without  offering  specifics,  Giuli- 
ani, a former  Federal  prosecutor,  said 
that  if  a gun  “can’t  be  destroyed  imme- 
diately, at  least  it  should  be  stored  some 
place  that’s  safe  and  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation." 

This  month,  the  Albuquerque,  N.M.. 
Police  Department  changed  its  policy 
of  trading  old  or  seized  weapons  for 
credit  from  a gun  dealer.  Instead,  the 
weapons  will  be  destroyed  — “blown 
up."  according  to  Executive  Deputy 
Police  Chief  Cliff  Jenkins.  The  change 
will  affect  between  500  and  700  weap- 
ons annually,  he  said. 

Jenkins  told  LEN  that  the  move  was 
“more  symbolic  than  anything"  because 
the  department  trades  relatively  few 
guns  each  year  compared  to  other  agen- 
cies. "We  have  had  guns  surface  here  in 
the  past  that  had  been  confiscated  be- 
fore in  other  jurisdictions,  and  we  just 
didn't  want  that  to  happen  to  us,”  he 
said.  "It’s  really  more  of  a philosophi- 
cal and  ethical  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  We  just  didn’t  want 
to  do  that  anymore." 
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Bratton's  new  'de-paht-ment': 


The  toughest  challenge  in  U.S.  policing 


William  J.  Bratton  must  be  the  only 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
who  ever  spoke  of  his  bailiwick  as  the 
police  de-paht-ment.  His  Boston  ac- 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


cent  is  as  thick  as  bean  soup,  but  don’t 
let  that  fool  you;  he  knows  his  way 
around  New  York. 

Bratton  spent  a year  and  a half  run- 
ning the  New  York  Transit  Police  (with 
laudable  results)  before  heading  back 
to  his  hometown  in  1992  to  become 
first  the  No.  2 man  and  then  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  was  Boston’s  Commissioner 
for  only  six  months  before  being  tapped 
by  New  York's  new  Mayor,  Rudolph 
Giuliani,  to  succeed  Raymond  Kelly  as 
head  of  the  city’s  30,000-member  Po- 
lice Department. 

Bratton  faces  perhaps  the  most 
daunting  challenge  in  American  law 
enforcement.  The  NYPD  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  police  agency  in  the  country. 
Its  service  area  comprises  hundreds  of 
neighborhoods  and  scores  of  ethnic 
groups,  any  of  which  is  quick  to  com- 
plain and/or  demonstrate  at  the  slight- 
est hint  of  disrespect  — real  or  imag- 
ined — and  quick  to  assume  that  in  any 
dispute  with  the  police,  the  police  must 
be  wrong. 

In  addition,  Bratton  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  public  perception,  bol- 
stered by  last  year’s  Mollen  Commis- 
sion hearings,  that  the  NYPD  brass  has 


often  ignored  corruption  and  wrongdo- 
ing by  police  officers.  (See  LEN,  Dec 
31, 1993.)  At  his  ceremonial  swearing- 
in,  Bratton  told  Milton  Mollen.  the 
commission's  chairman,  that  he  in- 
tended to  correct  the  deficiencies  noted 
by  the  commission’s  preliminary  re- 
port. “That  is  my  commitment  to  you 
and  the  great  work  of  your  committee," 
Bratton  said. 

New  York’s  new  Police  Commis- 
sioner is  a graduate  of  Boston  College 
who  started  in  law  enforcement  in  1970 
as  a patrolman  in  Boston.  Ten  years 
later,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Super- 
intendent. He  later  headed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority 
Police  Department  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission  police  in 
Boston  before  going  to  New  York  for 
the  first  time  in  1990  to  become  Chief 
of  the  Transit  Police  there. 

Bratton  was  already  known  as  an 
innovator  and  a strong  leader,  but  with 
the  New  York  Transit  Police  he  solidi- 
fied his  reputation  as  a member  of  the 
top  echelon  of  the  nation's  police  ex- 
ecutives. He  was  credited  with  greatly 
improving  the  morale  of  transit  officers 
by  getting  out  among  them  in  the  sub- 
ways and  providing  new  equipment  for 
the  force.  Transit  officers  were  issued 
9-mm.  handguns,  as  they  had  hoped,  to 
enhance  their  firepower.  They  also  got 
snappy-looking  sweaters  for  winter 
wear  and  mesh  caps  for  the  hot  days  in 
the  summer.  More  transit  officers  were 
trained  for  decoy  assignments.  Serious 
crime  in  the  subways  dropped  by  one- 
third.  and  even  Bratton's  critics  agreed 


that  it  was  due  at  least  in  part  to  his 
leadership. 

In  his  brief  tenure  as  Boston's  Po- 
lice Commissioner,  Bratton  displayed 
the  same  type  of  innovative  leadership. 
He  replaced  an  antiquated  communica- 
tions system  with  $8  million  worth  of 
computers  in  precinct  houses  and  pa- 
trol cars.  The  precinct  houses  and  cars 
were  also  spruced  up  and  painted. 
Bratton  instituted  community  policing 
in  Boston,  sending  officers  to  work 
with  community  groups  to  design  ways 
to  make  the  neighborhoods  safer.  Six- 
teen officers  were  assigned  to  work 
full-time  with  kids  in  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Most  important,  morale  in  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Department  went  way  up. 
Before  Bratton  arrived,  the  department 
had  been  rocked  by  a critical  report  by 
a special  commission  and  a series  of 
newspaper  articles  that  gave  low  marks 
to  most  aspects  of  police  operations. 

"Morale  was  desperately  low," 
Deputy  Superintendent  William 
Johnston  told  The  New  York  Times. 
“The  force  was  being  controlled  by 
City  Hall.  The  Mayor,  not  the  [old] 
Commissioner,  showed  up  when  the 
TV  cameras  panned  to  a crime  scene. 
He  (Bratton]  protected  us.  He  said  this 
department  had  been  taking  a beating 
for  too  long." 

Bratton  had  his  critics  in  Boston, 
who  complained  that  he  was  stronger 
on  public  relations  than  solid  achieve- 
ment But  most  observers  in  Boston 
said  that  Bratton  had  plenty  to  boast 
about,  not  the  least  his  proposal  to  make 


St.  Louis  PD's  promotion  bias 
gets  a bad  rap  from  EEOC 


The  St  Louis  Police  Department 
discriminated  against  15  white  officers 
when  it  used  "cluster  dipping"  — by- 
passing groups  of  white  candidates  on 
promotional  lists  — to  promote  lower- 
ranking  minorities  and  women,  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission ruled  this  month. 

The  EEOC  opinion,  which  was  made 
public  on  Jan.  12,  called  into  question 
the  “cluster  dipping"  practice,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Police  Board  in 
1980  to  bolster  its  voluntary  affirma- 
tive action  efforts.  The  practice,  which 
was  discontinued  in  1992,  was  part  of 
an  effort  to  achieve  command-level 
proportions  of  30-percent  black  and 
10-percent  female. 

The  Police  Board,  the  oversight  body 
for  the  Police  Department,  did  not  deny 
selecting  promotional  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  race,  but  it  attempted  to 
justify  the  practice  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
reach  the  goals  set  in  1980. 

In  1991  and  1992,  when  the  white 
officers  on  a promotional  list  for  ser- 
geant were  passed  over,  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  sergeants  on  the  force  were 
black  and  only  5 percent  were  female. 
But  the  determination,  written  by  EEOC 
District  Director  Lynn  Y.  Bruner, 
pointed  out  that  the  proper  applicant 
pool  for  comparison  “is  the  percentage 
of  qualified  persons  in  the  labor  force  in 
the  geographic  area  from  which  the 
[Police  Department]  draws  its  appli- 
cants, not  the  percentage  of  blacks  and 
women  in  the  population  of  St.  Louis." 

The  EEOC  also  asserted  that  "clus- 
ter dipping"  to  increase  the  number  of 
blacks  and  women  sergeants  "consti- 


tutes ’adjusting  test  scores'  or  ’altering 
the  result  of  employment-related  tests' 
on  the  basis  of  sex  and  race"  in  viola- 
tion of  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991. 

The  EEOC  called  on  the  Police 
Board  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  reach 
an  unspecified  settlement  with  all  15 
officers.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  EEOC 
will  inform  the  complainants  of  the 
"court  enforcement  alternatives  avail- 
able” to  them. 

Of  the  15  officers,  six  were  eventu- 
ally promoted  to  sergeant  and  two  re- 
tired The  others  did  not  receive  promo- 
tions. 

Henry  Menghini,  legal  counsel  for 
the  Police  Board,  told  LEN  that  the 
board  had  not  yet  determined  whether  it 
would  accept  the  EEOC  determination 
and  had  not  decided  whether  or  not  to 
enter  into  settlement  negotiations  with 
the  officers.  “It’s  a live,  ongoing  legal 
matter  that  I hesitate  to  discuss  with 
anybody,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  issue 
had  not  yet  been  discussed  in  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  board. 

The  board  is  also  awaiting  a written 


conciliation  proposal  from  the  EEOC, 
Menghini  said.  “If  we  agree  with  that,  it 
will.be  done ....  The  problem  is  that  the 
EEOC  does  not  just  represent  those  15 
officers.  They  will  look  to  see  whether 
whatever  occurred  at  the  Police  De- 
partment impacted  others,  and  they  will 
want  to  add  them  to  the  class." 

Menghini  said  the  EEOC  finding 
does  not  require  any  action  from  the 
board.  "The  next  step  would  be  for  the 
EEOC  to  go  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a 
lawsuit  in  Federal  court  against  the 
board  to  enforce  the  findings.  If  the 
board  refuses  the  conciliation,  it  would 
simply  do  nothing  until  faced  with  the 
lawsuit." 

Lou  Laderman,  the  attorney  for  the 
officers,  said  his  clients  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  promotions  for  all  of 
the  affected  officers,  with  back  pay, 
retroactive  seniority  dates,  and  for  those 
who  have  retired,  retroactive  promo- 
tions and  appropriate  pension  adjust- 
ments reflecting  the  higher  rank.  The 
Police  Board  “is  absolutely  foolhardy 
if  they  do  not  settle  it,"  he  said 
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Boston  a national  example  of  good 
community  policing. 

Michael  F O'Connor,  Bratton's 
successor  as  Chief  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Police,  welcomed  his  friend  and 
former  boss  back  to  the  Big  Apple  with 
the  observation  that  "above  all  else. 
Bill  is  a guy  who  rallies  people  behind 
ideas.  He’s  a motivator." 

Can  Education  Cut  Violence? 
Grants  totaling  $500  million  to  help  in 
the  restructuring  of  public  schools  were 
announced  in  December  by  publishing 
magnate  Walter  H.  Annenberg  The 
aim,  he  said,  was  to  reduce  violence. 

”1  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  vio- 
lence in  some  grade  schools  and  high 
schools,"  said  Annenberg,  the  billion- 
aire publisher  of  TV  Guide  and  Seven- 
teen magazine,  and  former  owner  of 
The  Racing  Form.  “If  this  continues,  it 
will  not  only  erode  the  educational 
system  but  will  destroy  our  way  of  life 
in  the  United  Stales." 

Annenberg  put  his  money  on  ideas 


advanced  by  Theodore  R Sizer  for 
changing  the  way  schools  arc  operated 
Sizer,  a professor  of  education  at  Brown 
University,  has  proposed  thut  teachers 
and  students  should  be  given  freedom 
to  teach  and  learn  in  their  own  ways.  He 
also  suggests  thut  schools  should  have 
greater  involvement  by  parents.  Less 
than  4 percent  of  the  nation's  schools 
arc  now  being  restructured. 

Experts  say  there  is  evidence  thut 
restructuring  docs  reduce  violent  be- 
havior and  disciplinary  problems  in 
schools.  One  reason,  they  say,  is  that 
restructured  schools  are  more  challeng- 
ing for  students. 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuci.  NY  IWS4- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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Wadman,  Wadman: 

Taking  the  profit  out  of  illegal  drugs 


By  Robert  C.  Wadman 
and  William  M-  Wadman 

( First  of  two  parts. ) 

For  all  of  the  resources,  ingenuity  and  human 
sacrifice  that  have  been  expended  over  the  past 
two  decades,  the  drug  problem  facing  America 
has  not  diminished.  It  remains  hauntingly.  daunt- 
ingly  evident  in  the  rising  rates  of  violent  crime 
associated  with  drug  abuse,  and  in  the  heavily 
armed  youth  gangs  fighting  among  themselves 
and  killing  innocent  bystanders.  Americans  have 
grown  weary  of  the  “drug  war,"  yet  they  remain 
uncertain  as  to  how  to  solve  the  problem.  In  part, 
this  uncertainty  is  based  on  findings  such  as  the 
1983  Los  Angeles  Times  article,  “Report:  Extra 
Funds  Don’t  Halt  Drugs.”  Based  on  a Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report,  the  article  stated: 

“Despite  a tripling  between  1977  and  1982  of 
Federal  spending  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs 
into  the  United  States,  authorities  are  seizing  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  dangerous  drugs  entering 
the  country. ...  Although  Federal  agencies  have 
seized  large  drug  quantities,  a seemingly  inex- 
haustible supply  offsets  that  being  seized." 

A 1992  report  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, “Responding  to  Problems  of  Drug  Abuse," 
outlined  some  of  the  weak  points  in  our  current 
anti-drug  policy.  The  report,  based  on  a two-year 
study,  cautioned  that  law  enforcement,  even  with 
much  greater  resources,  cannot  solve  the  drug 
crisis.  The  report  warned: 

“(A]s  long  as  some  70  percent  of  Federal  drug 
spending  is  directed  to  law  enforcement,  effective 
demand-reduction  programs  will  suffer  and  the 
criminal  justice  crisis  caused  by  unprecedented 
numbers  of  drug  cases  will  remain." 

War:  The  Popular  Approach 

Policy-makers  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  American  population  in  general,  have  clung 
tenaciously,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  strategy  of 
arresting  drug  smugglers,  sellers  and  users.  Stop- 
ping the  supply  of  drugs,  or  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  “drug  war,"  is  the  centerpiece  of  our 
anti-drug  policy.  This  simple  approach  (deter- 
rence theory)  places  an  extremely  heavy  (some 
say  impossible)  burden  on  our  criminal  justice 
system  for  the  success  of  U.S.  anti-drug  policy. 
The  “war"  approach  is  simple  and  is  easily  under- 
stood by  the  general  public,  which  is  probably  one 
reason  for  its  political  appeal.  For  all  its  appeal, 
however,  the  “war"  approach  to  drugs  is  far  from 
simple  when  one  considers  its  cost,  its  effective- 
ness, and  its  impact  on  American  communities. 

Deterrence  theory  has  encouraged  politicians 
to  make  a succession  of  increasingly  strident  calls 
for  severe  punishment,  greater  penitentiary  space, 
stricter  "drug  kingpin”  laws,  etc.  The  rhetoric  of 


( Robert  C.  Wadman  is  Police  Chief  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  and  previously  held  the  same  post  in 
Omaha.  Neb.  William  M.  Wadman.  PhD.,  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. ) 


who  can  be  the  toughest  against  drug  traffickers 
reflects  our  collective  frustration  with  the  problem 
and  our  apparent  need  for  retribution. 

As  time  has  gone  by,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  “war”  approach  to  the 
complex,  international  drug  problem  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Creative  investigative  techniques  and  im- 
proved criminal  prosecutions  are  just  attempts  to 
find  bener  ways  of  doing  the  same  old  thing.  We 
are  at  a juncture  in  the  history  of  our  anti-drug 
policy  when  we  need  to  ask  whether  it  is  time  to 
seek  new  ideas.  It  is  also  a time  to  evaluate  what 
has  worked  in  the  past . That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  ir.  the  face  of  the  present  difficulties  an  alter- 
natively “simple"  solution  should  be  adopted. 
More  plainly  stated,  the  failures  of  current  drug 
policy  do  not  imply  that  legalization  of  drugs 
should  be  the  alternative.  For  the  record,  let  us 
state  very  clearly  at  the  outset  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  legalization  of  currently  illicit  drugs. 

In  order  to  reduce,  if  not  totally  eliminate  the 
drug-abuse  problem  in  the  United  States,  we  would 
offer  two  major  policy  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  are  based  on: 

1 An  improved  understanding  of  the  econom- 
ics of  illegal  drug  markets  and  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  cartels  participating  in  those  markets; 

1 0utlining  the  existing  dilemma  between  medi- 
cal treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  America’s  love 
affair  with  the  “drug  war"  metaphor. 

Economics  of  Drug  Markets 

Before  discussing  the  economic  aspects  of 
current  anti-drug  policy,  it  might  be  useful  to 
review  a few  concepts  of  microeconomics.  Within 
market  economies,  as  most  business  leaders  and 
consumers  understand,  private  markets  can  be 
characterized  by  the  interaction  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  intersection  ofthese  two  curves  estab- 
lishes market  equilibrium  for  price  and  quantity. 

To  grasp  more  fully  the  impact  of  any  change 
in  market  conditions,  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
stand the  concept  of  elasticity,  and  in  our  case 
especially  to  understand  the  concept  of  demand 
elasticity.  In  an  intuitive  sense,  demand  elasticity 
is  capable  of  measuring  how  sensitive  or  respon- 
sive consumers  are  to  changes  in  the  price  of  a 
product.  (Figure  1.)  For  example,  for  some  prod- 
ucts or  services  there  can  be  a rather  sizable 
percentage  change  in  price  and  yet  relatively  little 
or  no  percentage  change  in  the  quantity  pur- 
chased. In  other  cases,  a very  slight  change  in 
price  can  trigger  an  enormous  percentage  change 
in  quantity  In  the  first  example,  we  say  there  is 
low  elasticity  of  demand  or  that  demand  is  inelas- 
tic. (Figure  2.)  In  the  second  case,  we  state  that 
demand  elasticity  is  high. 

Demand  elasticity  is  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  a firm’s  pric- 
ing policies  and  its  sales  revenue.  Along  with 
other  factors,  demand  elasticity  determines 
whether,  for  example,  an  increase  in  price  will 
increase  revenue.  Under  conditions  of  low  elastic- 
ity of  demand,  an  increase  in  price  will  result  in 


higher  revenue  for  the  firm.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
elasticity  is  high,  an  increase  in  price  will  result  in 
a decrease  in  revenue  (Figure  3.)  Since  sales 
revenue  is  the  product  of  price  and  quantity,  and 
since  profit  is  the  difference  between  revenue  and 
cost,  an  understanding  of  demand  elasticity  and  its 
influence  on  revenue  is  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  profits.  Industries  that  confront  low  elastic- 
ity of  demand  will  find  revenue  enhanced  when 
price  goes  up.  Addiction  is  typically  associated 
with  low  elasticity  of  demand. 

Helping  or  Hurting  Profits? 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  demand 
elasticity  for  cocaine  is  quite  low.  Also  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  assume  the  drug  interdiction 
policies  of  the  United  States  have  been  quite 
successful.  In  terms  of  market  economics,  drug 


interdiction  reduces  the  supply  of  cocaine.  This 
action  is  portrayed  as  a leftward  and  upward  shift 
of  the  market  supply  curve.  (Figure  4.)  The  effect 
of  such  supply  shifts  is  to  increase  the  equilibrium 
price.  We  return  now  to  our  discussion  of  elastic- 
ity, and  specifically  to  the  assumption  that  de- 
mand elasticity  is  quite  low  when  consumers 
exhibit  addiction  for  the  product.  Under  such 
circumstances,  forcing  a higher  price  for  cocaine 
will  not  necessarily  reduce  industry  revenues  and 
may  not  adversely  affect  industry  profits.  After 
all,  monopoly  also  restricts  supply  in  order  to 
increase  price  and  profits.  From  a business  and 
economic  perspective,  then,  one  has  to  ask  whether 
the  current  drug  interdiction  programs  are  hurting 
or  helping  drug  industry  profits. 

As  an  aside,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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The  dawn  of  a "new  science"  of  policing 


By  H.  Bruce  Pierce 

Watching  telecasts  of  the  Mollen  Commission 
hearings  on  police  corruption  last  fall,  and  attend- 
ing one  day  of  testimony  to  support  a friend,  I was 
struck  by  the  meaning  of  the  unfolding  events  for 
those  of  us  who  study  the  police.  Twenty-plus 
years  earlier,  another  commission  exposed  the 
same  ugly,  painful  reality  of  officers  “gone  bad.” 
Coincidentally,  shortly  before  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission's moment  in  the  spotlight,  America  saw 
the  advent  of  a new  academic  discipline,  called 
police  science,  which  was  intended  as  a vehicle 
for  improving  and  “professionalizing”  the  police. 

Over  the  years  police  science  as  a stand-alone 
discipline  became  part  of  the  componential  analy- 
sis of  crime  known  as  criminal  justice.  Still,  police 
science,  with  its  cyclical  and  perennial  issues  of 
corruption,  brutality,  urban  unrest  and  civil  dis- 
obedience, has  remained  the  most  visible  of  the 
criminal  justice  components. 

With  the  Mol  len  Commission  as  a catalyst,  and 
reacting  as  a police  scientist  trained  as  a psycholo- 
gist, this  writer  saw  as  a matter  of  urgent  scholarly 
inquiry  the  question  of  what  behavior  within  po- 
licing most  needs  examination.  Several  “touch- 
stones" were  identified  while  traveling  the  path  of 
that  inquiry:  first,  the  notion  of  a “core  knowl- 
edge"; second,  the  idea  of  a “new  science"  for 
policing;  and  third,  the  question  of  “Where  do  we 
go  from  here?" 

In  the  spring  1991  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Criminal  Justice  Education,  Siegel  and  Zalman 
advance  the  following  powerful  observation  in 
their  article,  "Cultural  Literacy  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice: A Preliminary  Assessment": 

“We  agree  that  it  is  important  for  a maturing 
field  of  study  to  develop  a standard  literature  with 
which  scholars  are  assumed  to  be  familiar.  Every 
field  of  scholarship  engages  in  some  deliberation 
regarding  its  components  and  boundaries  This 
effort  is  necessary  in  the  dynamic  world  of  mod- 
em scholarship;  it  is  governed  by  diverse  motives, 
from  a simple  desire  to  ensure  that  members  of  a 
discipline  are  kept  current  to  political  maneuver- 
ing to  advance  a particular  perspective." 

They  go  on  to  suggest  that  besides  core  litera- 


ture, core  “ideas"  in  a field  are  equally  critical,  if 
not  more  so,  since  the  latter  would  most  likely 
flow  from  the  former.  Proceeding  from  their 
"deliberation  regarding  its  (a  maturing  field’s] 
components  and  boundaries,"  I arrived  at  my 


core  knowledge,  I suggest  that  we  proceed  from 
the  following  four  questions: 

1 What  is  the  science  of  the  police  mind  and 
police  behavior? 

1 What  are  the  mental  or  behavioral  character- 


Whether police  science  ever  was  or  consistently  has 
been  a science  is  a source  of  much  debate.  What 
matters,  though,  is  that  if  it  is  not  a science,  it  certainly 
needs  to  be.  With  that  in  mind,  then,  I would  propose 
the  creation  of  a "new  science"  of  policing,  to  be 
called  Policeology. 


second  “touchstone,”  namely,  what  are  or  should 
be  the  components  and  boundaries  of  the  field 
described  as  the  study  of  police? 

Historically,  the  academic  examination  of  the 
police  function  was  labeled  and  continues  in  most 
institutions  to  be  labeled  police  science.  Whether 
police  science  ever  was  or  consistently  has  been  a 
science  is  a source  of  much  debate.  What  matters, 
though,  is  that  if  it  is  not  a science,  it  certainly 
needs  to  be.  With  that  in  mind,  then,  I would 
propose  the  creation  of  a “new  science"  of  polic- 
ing, to  be  called  Policeology 

Policeology  is  based  on  its  nearest  sister  social 
science,  psychology.  One  dictionary  definition  of 
psychology  is: 

“ 1 . The  science  of  mind  and  behavior. 

2.  a.  The  mental  or  behavioral  characteristics 
of  an  individual  or  group. 

b.  The  study  of  mind  and  behavior  in  relation 
to  a particular  field  of  knowledge  or  activity." 

Policeology,  therefore,  would  be  defined  as: 

1.  The  science  of  the  police  mind  and  police 
behavior. 

2.  a.  The  mental  or  behavioral  characteristics 
of  an  individual  police  officer  or  a police  group. 

b.  The  study  of  the  police  and  police  behavior 
in  relation  to  its  field  of  knowledge  or  activity 

To  advance  the  exploration  of  Policeology’s 


istics  of  an  individual  police  officer  or  police 
group? 

1 What  is  known  about  the  police  knowledge 
base  and  can  it  be  studied  through  the  minds  and 
behavior  of  police? 

1 What  is  known  about  the  police  activity  base, 
and  can  it  be  studied  through  the  minds  and 
behavior  of  police? 

Beyond  these  key  questions,  the  “new  sci- 


Letters 


Standard  time 

To  the  editor 

Your  Dec.  15,  1993,  issue  included  an  article 
relating  to  traffic  radar.  Inreviewing  it,  I noted  one 
paragraph  regarding  the  ANSI  C95  1 standard 
which  contained  two  significant  factual  errors. 
Your  article  states  the  ANSI  C95. 1 standard  was 
“last  revised  in  1982."  This  seems  to  suggest  the 
standard  has  not  taken  into  account  recent  infor- 
mation regarding  non-ionizing  radiation  and  bio- 
logical effects.  That  is  incorrect.  The  1982  stan- 
dard was  revised  and  a new  ANSI  C95. 1 standard 
was  approved  by  the  C95  committee  in  1992.  For 
the  frequencies  at  which  traffic  radar  operates,  the 


ence"  must  survey  the  scope,  goals  and  methods 
of  Policeology;  its  theories  and  antecedents;  past, 
present  and  future  research  in  the  field;  its  human 
elements,  the  issues  that  “won't  go  away";  and, 
facing  the  21st  century,  the  question  of  what  will 
the  future  of  policing  look  like,  and  how  must  it  be 
explored  for  its  continual  improvement'’ 

Having  traveled  in  my  preliminary  inquiry 
from  “core  knowledge"  to  “new  science,”  I reach 
the  final  touchstone,  the  question  of  “Where  do  we 
go  from  here?”  First,  I would  advance  the  term 
“Policeologist"  to  describe  those  scholars  past 
and  present  who  have  worked  or  are  working  in 
the  field  I now  label  Policeology.  Second,  I would 
challenge  myself  and  my  fellow  poiiccologists  to 
pursue,  in  their  course  instruction  and  in  their 
research  and  consulting,  the  tenets  of  the  new 
science  in  order  to  strengthen  and  advance  the 
critical  field  of  policing.  In  making  such  a com- 
mitment to  this  new  discipline,  we  will  be  helping 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  continue  to  do  the 
critical  and  valiant  work  of  policing. 


(H.  Bruce  Pierce,  Ph.D.,  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  and  police  science  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York. ) 


occupational  standard  was  raised  from  the  5 mW/ 
cm2  level  that  part  of  the  1982  standard  to  10  mW/ 
cm2. 

That  paragraph  of  your  article  also  suggests 
that  the  ANSI  C95. 1 standard  is  “far  more  tolerant 
than  exposure  levels  set  in  other  countries."  I 
believe  that  is  also  an  error.  I refer  you  to  Professor 
Om  P Gandhi’s  book,  "Biological  Effects  in 
Medical  Application  of  Electromagnetic  Energy" 
(Prentice-Hall,  1990).  Dr.  Gandhi  reviews  vari- 
ous exposure  standards  set  by  various  national  and 
international  committees,  as  well  as  those  set  by 
several  countries.  In  1986,  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  set  an  occupational  stan- 
dard for  microwaves  at  5 mW/cm2.  The  Interna- 
tional Radiation  Protection  Association  has  re- 
cently republished  its  own  standard  and  it  has 
contineud  to  follow  the  5 mW/cm2  standard  for 
frequencies  above  1.5  gigahertz.  Traffic  radar 
operates  at  either  10.5  gigahertz  or  24,15  giga- 
hertz and  is  covered  by  this  standard.  In  addition, 
the  present  Canadian  occupational  standards,  the 
present  Swedish  occupational  standard  and  the 
present  standard  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  all 
set  at  5 mW/cm1.  The  present  standard  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  10  mW/cm2. 

As  you  can  clearly  see,  there  is  a broad  consen- 
sus at  the  international  level  for  safety  standards  in 
the  5-10  mW/cm2  range  at  the  frequency  level  at 
which  traffic  radar  operates.  Since  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  traffic  radar  devices  emit  power  densities 
substantially  less  than  1 mW/cm2  at  the  face  of  the 
antenna,  you  can  see  why  we  believe  that  traffic 
radar  is  safe  to  operate  and  does  not  pose  any  type 
of  health  threat  to  police  officers. 

MARK  OIUM,  Esq. 

O’Connor,  Cohn,  Dillon  & Barr,  P C. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(Mr.  Oium  has  represerued  Kustom  Signals,  a 
radar  manufacturer,  in  civil  trials  alleging  a link 
between  long-term  traffic  radar  use  arul  the  devel- 
opment of  cancer.) 
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Cash  for  your  stash: 


Beating  drug  cartels  by  outbidding  them 


Continued  from  Page  8 
possibility  that  as  the  market  price  of 
drugs  goes  up.  so  docs  the  rate  of 
carjackings,  convenience  store  robber- 
ies. and  other  crimes  instigated  to  ob- 
tain the  higher  income  necessary  to 
meet  higher  drug  prices.  In  fact,  on 
occasion  law  enforcement  officials  have 
claimed  that  their  interdiction  efforts 
have  brought  about  higher  street  prices 
for  drugs.  They  have  made  this  argu- 
ment, in  part,  to  show  that  their  inter- 
diction efforts  have  an  impact.  We  now 
understand,  however,  that  higher  prices 
do  not  necessarily  mean  lower  cartel 
profits.  Furthermore,  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  a high  percentage  of  vio- 
lent crime  is  drug-related.  (See,  for 
example,  the  1 986  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment study  by  Chaiken  and  Johnson.) 
Although  the  evidence  is  very  prelimi- 
nary, there  does  appear  to  be  a positive 
relationship  between  drug  prices  and 
drug-related  crimes,  and  such  a result  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  conditions 
of  low  elasticity  of  demand. 

U.S.  Government  policy  should 
include,  along  with  its  present  pursuit 
of  drug  interdiction,  a new  policy  of 
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directly  attacking  drug  industry  profits. 
This  new  approach  would  be  based  on 
economic  concepts,  not  on  criminal 
justice  concepts. 

There  are  two  main  components  to 
this  new  policy.  The  first  strives  to 
increase  the  costs  of  production  for  the 
cocaine  industry.  The  second  strives  to 
reduce  revenues  derived  from  drug 
sales.  If  successful,  this  two-pronged 
approach  will  simultaneously  drive  up 
industry  costs  and  drastically  lower 
industry  revenues.  The  long-run  per- 


spective is  that  if  profits  are  eliminated, 
there  wil  I no  cocai  ne,  or  any  other,  drug 
industry  The  leaders  of  this  highly 
profitable  industry  are  in  it  strictly  for 
the  money.  The  money  is  so  attractive 
that  even  if  all  of  the  current  leaders  of 
the  drug  industry  were  arrested  and 
removed  from  society,  new  leaders 
would  arise  to  fill  their  shoes.  Market 
forces  are  extremely  strong,  and  even 
when  “wars"  are  initiated  against  mar- 
kets, the  market  forces  do  not  disap- 
pear What  has  to  occur  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  profits.  Nothing  short  of  this 
goal  will  eliminate  the  drug  cartels. 

A New  Method  to  Increase  Cost 
The  central  feature  of  this  new 
approach  is  that  it  strives  to  work  with 
market  forces  instead  of  against  them. 
The  basic  plan  is  quite  simple.  Instead 
of  the  current  policy  of  coca  crop  and 
cocaine-labdestruction,  largely  carried 
out  by  high-cost  military  and  criminal 
justice  personnel,  the  new  program 
would  have  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  any  one  of  a number  of 
its  agencies,  simply  advertise  that  it 
will  purchase  any  coca  leaf  crop  and/or 
cocaine  base,  and  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  seller  5 percent  more 
than  whatever  price  is  offered  by  the 


cocaine  cartels  or  their  agents. 

Under  this  new  policy,  instead  of 
the  current,  high-cost,  search-and-de- 
stroy  methods  of  police  and  military 
personnel,  it  is  expected  that  coca  farm- 
ers will  simply  bring  the  crop  to  con- 
veniently located  purchase  centers.  At 
such  centers,  they  will  be  paid  a price 
sufficiently  high  that  they  will  prefer  to 
sell  to  the  U.S.  agency  rather  than  to  the 
drug  cartels.  The  coca  farmers  would 
no  longer  be  arrested  for  producing 
their  crops,  and  they  would  be  paid  in 


their  local  currency,  be  it  Peruvian, 
Bolivian,  Colombian  or  some  other. 
Cocaine  base  would  be  purchased  in 
similar  fashion.  No  questions  asked. 

One  of  several  consequences  of  this 
new  policy  will  be  that  the  purchase 
cost  of  coca  leaf  and/or  base  will  rise 
for  the  cocaine  cartels.  Whatever  price 
the  cartels  are  willing  to  pay,  the  U.S. 
Government  simply  offers  sellers  5 
percent  more,  or  whatever  percentage 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  attract  sellers  to 
the  U.S.  purchase  centers.  Instead  of 
American  search-and-destroy  missions, 
which  do  not  endear  us  to  indigenous 
farmers,  the  cocaine  cartels  will  be 
forced  to  “police"  the  local  farmers. 
The  cartels  will  no  longer  be  the  source 
of  good  incomes  to  the  poor  Peruvian, 
Bolivian  and  Colombian  growers.  The 
U.S.  replaces  the  cartels  as  the  nice 
guys,  the  ones  offering  the  highest  price 
for  their  crops.  The  cartels  either  will  be 
forced  to  keep  increasing  their  pur- 
chase price,  which  will  add  to  their 
production  costs,  or  they  will  be  forced 
to  become  guards  who  make  sure  that 
coca  leaf  farmers  do  not  sell  their  crops 
to  U.S.  agents.  If  the  latter  option  is 
pursued,  the  cartels  become  the  bad 
guys  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers. 

An  additional  benefit  of  this  policy 


is  the  negative  impact  it  would  have  on 
the  relationship  between  the  Sendero 
Luminoso  (Shining  Path)  guerillas  and 
the  cocaine  cartels.  Heretofore,  the  cash- 
crop  incomes  to  coca  leaf  farmers  have 
been  seen,  in  part,  as  a means  of  reduc- 
ing the  harsh  poverty  of  most  Andean 
farmers  and  their  families.  As  a result 
of  this  strange  form  of  anti-poverty 
program,  the  Shining  Path  leaders  have 
not  been  opposed  to  cartel  activities  in 
the  Andean  region.  Furthermore,  the 
cartels  have  benefited  from  the  military 


capabilities  of  the  Shining  Path,  and 
have  periodically  used  that  power 
against  U.S.  anti-drug  operations  in 
Latin  America.  The  new  policy  pro- 
posed here  has  the  potential  to  interfere 
with  this  cozy  relationship  between  the 
cartels  and  the  Sendero  Luminoso.  Once 
the  U.S.  stops  destroying  crops  and 
becomes  instead  a source  of  higher 
incomes  than  those  offered  by  the  car- 
tels, the  Shining  Path  is  confronted  with 
a dilemma.  Does  it  continue  to  provide 
its  military  assistance  to  the  cartels? 
How  will  the  Shining  Path  react  to  the 
efforts  of  the  cartels  to  “police”  the 
farmers  not  to  sell  their  crops  to  the 
U.S  ? Will  the  Shining  Path  support 
efforts  to  hold  down  farmer  incomes?  If 
it  does  pursue  this  policy,  will  the  farm- 
ers cease  to  support  the  guerillas? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  cer- 
tain questions  demand  answers.  Will 
this  new  policy  help  to  enhance  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
governments  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Co- 
lombia? Will  it  be  seen,  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  as  an  effective  program  to 
raise  rural  incomes?  Will  it  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Sendero  Luminoso 
and  the  cocaine  cartels? 


Addressing  the  Demand  Side 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  some 
program  for  introducing  a new,  equally 
profitable,  substitute  crop  should  be 
undertaken.  Such  a program  may  in- 
volve long-term  crop  price  subsidies 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government,  in 
order  to  assure  that  farmers  do  not  re- 
turn to  coca  production.  Critics  may 
argue  that  such  subsidies  involve  high 
cost.  We  would  counter:  What  are  the 
costs  of  the  current  program?  How 
effective  is  the  current  program?  Could 
the  new  program  be  viewed  as  a long- 
term form  of  foreign  assistance,  as  well 
as  an  effective  anti-drug  program? 

It  is  important  at  this  juncture  to 
realize  that  the  coca  leaf/cocaine  base 
purchase  program  will  not  in  itself 
necessarily  reduce  profits  for  the  co- 
caine industry.  The  coca  leaf/cocaine 
base  purchase  program  is  essentially  a 
supply-reduction  activity,  similar  to  the 
current  drug-interdiction  program.  Both 
are  designed  to  bring  about  a backward 
shift  of  the  market  supply  curve.  We 
argue  that  the  purchase  approach  will 
be  more  effective  in  raising  costs  for 
the  cartels,  while  providing  the  other 
side  benefits  described  previously. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  purchase  program  will  reduce 
supply,  and  hence  it  will  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  cocaine. 
Given  the  previously  noted  low  elastic- 
ity of  demand  for  addictive  products,  it 
should  now  be  obvious  that  supply 
reduction  programs,  in  themselves,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  cocaine- 
industry  revenues,  and  consequently 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  threaten  co- 
caine profits.  And,  the  reader  is  re- 
minded, the  bottom-line  aim  of  this 
new  policy  is  to  destroy  drug-industry 
profitability. 

Doing  that  requires  a second  prong 
in  our  proposed  new  anti-drug  policy, 
namely  reducing  the  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  cocaine.  That  component  will  be 
addressed  in  the  concluding  article  of 
this  series. 

[Coming  up  in  the  Feb.  14.  1993, 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News./ 


"The  new  program  would  have  the  U.S.  Government  simply  advertise  that 
it  will  purchase  any  coca  leaf  crop  and/or  cocaine  base  and  pay  the  seller 
5 percent  more  than  whatever  price  is  offered  by  the  cocaine  cartels." 


Statistical  picture  of  use  of  force  emerges 


Continued  from  Page  I 

ally  reported  higher  rates  of  complaints 
than  smaller  ones,  with  the  highest  rates 
reported  for  agencies  with  100-249 
officers  and  those  with  250  or  more 
officers.  Departments  with  between  25 
and  49  sworn  officers  had  the  lowest 
rate  of  excessive  force  complaints  — 
25  per  1.000  officers. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  the 
highest  percentages  of  sustained  com- 
plaints of  excessive  force  were  among 
state  agencies,  where  12.4  percent  of 
the  complaints  filed  in  1991  were  sus- 
tained, and  among  city  police  depart- 
ments, where  the  rate  was  10.4  percent. 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
the  complaints  within  each  agency  type 
were  determined  to  be  "unfounded," 
and  officers  were  exonerated  in  an 
additional  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
the  cases.  Sheriffs'  departments  had 
the  highest  rate  of  "unfounded"  com- 
plaints, at  50.6  percent,  while  city  po- 
lice departments  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  complaints  — 35.3  percent 
— in  which  officers  were  exonerated. 

Pate  and  Fridell  stressed  that  the  use 
of  citizen  complaints  as  a measure  of 
excessive  force  in  an  agency  must  be 


done  with  caution,  since  a number  of 
factors,  including  levels  of  arrest  activ- 
ity and  citizen  confidence  in  the  com- 
plaint review  process,  can  affect  com- 
plaint rates.  In  addition,  Pate  pointed 
out,  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
"excessive"  force  are  likely  to  vary 
from  one  department  to  another.  [See 
sidebar] 

The  report  also  examined  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  complainants 
and  officers  who  were  named  in  exces- 
sive force  complaints.  Compared  to  the 
general  population,  complainants 
tended  to  be  disproportionately  male 
and  disproportionately  black.  That  find- 
ing differed  only  in  the  case  of  state 
police  agencies,  where  79  percent  of 
the  excessive  force  complaints  were 
made  by  whites,  who  made  up  62.9 
percent  of  the  population  served  by 
those  agencies,  compared  to  12  .9  per- 
cent by  blacks,  who  comprised  14.1 
percent  of  the  general  population. 

Complaints  of  excessive  force  made 
by  whites  were  also  found  to  be  far 
more  likely  to  be  sustained  than  those 
by  any  other  racial  group. 

The  officers  who  were  subjects  of 
excessive-force  complaints  were  pre- 


dominantly white  males.  The  number 
of  sustained  complaints  was  also  high- 
est against  white  males,  except  in  the 
case  of  sheriffs'  departments,  where 
the  study  said  "no  race/ethnicity  was 
disproportionately  represented  among 
officers  against  whom  complaints  were 
sustained." 

In  general,  younger,  less  educated 
officers  with  less  than  10  years  on  the 
job  were  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
number  of  excessive-force  complaints 
and  were  also  overrepresented  among 
those  officers  against  whom  complaints 


Continued  from  Page  1 

themselves  may  not  be  representative," 
wrote  researchers  Antony  Pate  and  Lone 
Fridell. 

The  IACP  urged  police  officials  to 
“use  caution  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  survey  findings  and  data  as  pre- 
sented" and  strongly  recommended  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  which 
funded  the  project,  “revisit  this  entire 
survey  effort  with  a view  toward  vali- 
dating the  findings  and  conclusions." 

Rosenblatt  said  the  Police  Founda- 


were  sustained.  Sheriffs'  departments 
were  once  again  an  exception,  where 
17. 1 percent  of  the  sustained  complaints 
were  against  officers  with  at  least  a 
bachelor’s  degree — the  same  percent- 
age of  all  sworn  officers  with  bache- 
lor's degrees  in  that  type  of  agency. 

Officers  against  whom  complaints 
were  filed  tended  to  be  in  their  early 
30’s,  with  an  average  length  of  service 
ranging  from  5 .9  years  in  county  pol ice 
departments  to  9.7  years  for  state  police 
officers. 

Nearly  all  agencies  require  that  offi- 


tion  was  apprised  of  IACP's  concerns 
in  meetings  held  as  the  data  were  being 
collected  and  compiled.  “There  are 
some  serious  reservations  about,  the 
laCk  of  definitions  and  clarity  when  it 
come  to  use  of  force,”  he  told  LEN. 
“The  survey  failed  to  really  distinguish 
when  force  is  justified  and  appropriate, 
and  when  it  is  not  . and  that  may  have 
confused  the  responders." 

IACP’s  current  president.  Police 
Chief  Sylvester  Daughtry  of  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  offered  the  use  of  chemical 


cers  report  any  police  use  of  firearms. 
“For  the  three  firearms-related  force 
categories  — denoting  civilians  shot 
and  killed,  shot  and  wounded,  and  shot 
at  but  not  hit  — between  92  and  100 
percent  of  the  agencies  required  report- 
ing,” the  report  said. 

An  extremely  small  number  of  agen- 
cies in  the  sample  do  not  require  man- 
datory reporting  of  firearms  discharges. 
Pate  told  LEN  that  these  agencies, 
"without  exception,  were  very  small 
departments  who  had  few  written  re- 
quirements about  much  of  anything." 


sprays  as  an  example  of  the  IACP's 
concerns.  “My  agency  classifies  the 
use  of  chemical  Mace  as  a use  of  force, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a use  of  force. 
There  are  some  agencies  who  don't 
classify  that  as  an  act  of  force,  unless 
medical  treatment  is  required." 

Pate  conceded  that  definitions  of 
excessive  force  will  vary  from  one  de- 
partment to  another,  but  added,  “If  the 
IACP  is  urging  that  we  use  this  as  a first 
step  toward  coming  up  with  common 
definitions,  then  we  absolutely  agree” 


IACP  skeptical  about  use-of- force  study 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

7-8.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Braintree,  Mass. 
7-8.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Owings  Mills.  Md. 

7-9.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $375. 

7-9.  Managing  the  Training  Operation. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

7-1 1.  Prevention  & Investigation  of  Cults. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnme  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky. 

7-11.  Pedestrian/Bicyclist  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  TEEX  — Law  En- 
forcement & Security  Training  Division. 
Louisville,  Ky.  $350. 

7-11.  Advanced  Instructor:  Curriculum 
Design  & Implementation.  Presented  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Bryan,  Texas.  $325. 
7-11.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. St  Petersburg,  Fla.  $450. 

7-11.  Developing  & Maintaining  a DWI 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $450. 

7-11.  ManagingCriminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $495 

7-11.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Phoenix.  $450. 

7-11.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $650. 

7-18.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$1,100. 

9- 11.  Rape  Investigation.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $265. 

10- 1 1.  Ceremonial  Honor  Guard  Confer- 


enee/Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Balti- 
more County  (Md.)  Police  Department  Hunt 
Valley.  Md 

13- 16.  Evidence  for  Prosecutors.  Presented 
by  the  National  College  of  District  Attor- 
neys. San  Francisco. 

14- 15.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ 

14-15.  ExecutivoATP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Las 
Vegas.  $335. 

14-16.  Intoxilyzer  5000  Maintenance 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $325. 

14-16.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  111.  $400 
14-16.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  I — Introduction  to 
EDCRASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$350. 

14-18.  SWAT  Team  Operations.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $425. 
14-18.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $795. 

14- 25.  Accident  Investigation  D.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III.  $700. 

15.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Control 
System.  Presented  by  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  $150. 

15.  Knife  Defense  & Disarming  System. 
Presented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  $150. 
15.  CAS  Expandable  Police  Baton.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  $195. 

15- 16.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Systems.  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  $325. 

15- 16.  Conducting  a Background  Invesli- 
gation.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del. 

16- 17.  Handgun/Long  Gun  Retention  & 


Disarming  System.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  S275. 

16-17.  Physical  Security  Systems  Design. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Las  Vegas.  $335. 

16-18.  Investigation  of  Abused,  Battered 
& Neglected  Children.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando.  Fla.  $265 

16- 19.  Seventh  National  Youth  Crime  - 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council.  Miami, 
Fla.  $130. 

17- 18.  Street  Gangs:  The  New  Organized 
Crime.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Systems.  West  Springfield,  Mass 
$325. 

17-18.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  II  — Introduction  to  ED- 
CAD.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $250. 
17-18.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Albuquerque,  N.M.  $159/ 
S135/S85. 

18- 19.  Lateral  Vascular  Neck  Restraint 
System.  Presented  by  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  $275. 

19.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  & Associates.  San  Diego.  $125. 

20- 22.  Asset  Forfeiture.  Presented  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys. 
Boston. 

2 1- 22.  Cultural  Diversity.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del 
21-23.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Eugene,  Ore.  $ 159/$  13  5^85 . 
21-23.  Tactical  Edged  Weapon  Defense. 
Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y.  $250. 

21-24.  Critical  Incident  Management  — 
Command  Post  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  111.  $500. 

21-25.  Microcomputer- Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction  — EDCRASH. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  <6  phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Baltimore  County  Police  Department, 
Attn.:  Lieut.  Paul  Krawczyk,  P.O.  Box  42423, 
Baltimore,  MD  21236.  (410)  887-1340.  Fax: 
(410)887-6857. 

Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R.  3.  Box  I36Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1243.  Fax: 
(316)792-8035. 

Calibre  Press, 666 Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 

Davis  & Associates,  P O.  Box  6725.  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334 
Evidence  Photographers  International 
Council,  600  Main  St.,  Honesdale,  PA  18431 
(800)356- EPIC 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  P.O  Box 
365,  Sterling,  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805. 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Bcrryville,  VA 
22611  (703)955-1128. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco,  GA  31524.  (800)  743-5382  Fax: 
(912)  267-2894. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old  Na- 
tional Highway.  Atlanta,  GA  30344.  (800) 
235-4723 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT 05482  (802)985-9123. 

Law  Enforcement  TrainingSystems,  P.O. 
Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  71 1 N.  Wellwood 
Ave,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Hous- 
ton, TX  77204-6380.  (7 13)  743-NCDA  Fax 
(713)743-1850. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 
K St..  N.W.,  2nd  Floor.  Washington,  DC 
20006-3817.  (202)  466-6272.  Fax:  (202) 
296-1356. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Brig- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville. KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N W 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500.  Fax.  (305)  776-5005 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 


son  Park,  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  237^724. 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-401 1 
Pro-Systems,  P.O  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.(708)  729-7681. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)  22 1 -3836. 

Rodins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O  Box  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)690-2394.  Fax:  (2 14)690-2458. 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391.  Fax: 
(409)  862-2788. 

Tucson  Lodge  No.  1,  c/o  Arizona  Travel 
Center.  2502  E.  Grant  Rd.,  Tucson,  AZ 
85716.  (800)  553-5471.  Fax:  (602)  325- 
0560. 

UIC  Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Dlinois-Chicago.  (312) 
996-5201.  Fax:  (312)413-2713 

University  of  Delaw  are,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn.  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  573-4487. 


Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  $650. 

21-25.  Advanced  Physical  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Cnme  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky. 

21-25.  Introduction  to  PC-Based  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  $595 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $495 

21-25.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

21-April  8.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

23-24.  First-Line  Supervisors.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  $125. 

23-25.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas.  S2.VS95 
23-25.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
$250. 

23- 27.  Psychological  Traumatic  IivJury  In 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  Tucson 
Lodge  No.  1,  F.O.P  Tucson,  Ariz.  $395. 

24- 25.  Firearm  Retention  & Gun  Disarm- 
ing. Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y  $250. 

24-25.  Asset  Forfeiture  Tactics.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute,  Ar- 
lington, Texas.  $395. 

28-29.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Brewster.  N.Y. 


28-29.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Brent- 
wood. N.H. 

28-30.  Sports  Violence:  Issues  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  UIC  Office 
of  International  Criminal  Justice.  Chicago. 
28-30.  Contemporary  Homicide  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. New  Castle,  Del. 

28-April  1.  Bloodstain  Evidence  L Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $575, 

28-April  I.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III.  $500. 

28-April  1.  Advanced  Interviews  & Inter- 
positions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Mice 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

28-April  1.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 
28-April  1.  Crime  & Abuse  Against  the 
Elderly.  Presented  by  the  Notional  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  Louisville,  Ky 

28-April  1.  Advanced  Police  Tuctiad 
Sniper  Course.  Presented  by  Executech 
Internationale  Corp.  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

28-  June  3.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute  Evunston.  III,  $2,200. 

29- 30.  Drug  Interdiction  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Systems  Bedford, 
N.H.  $325. 

29- 31.  Terrorist  Tactics  Today:  Polke  Re- 
sponse. Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $325. 

30- 31.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Peeks  kill,  N.Y. 

30-April  1.  IA  Truk  2/PC -Based  Internal 
Affairs  Records  Management.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 


Be  the  best 
that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in 
police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad, 
complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can 
match.  If  you're  not  already  a subscriber,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off 
the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — you  pay 
just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
return  it  to:  LEN,  899 10th  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (Please  add  $10  for  foreign  sub- 
scriptions.) 
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Agency  

Mailing  Address 
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AAPLE  and 

the  professional  advantage: 

To  do  your  job  in  the  most  professional 
manner,  you  need  every  edge.  That  includes 
the  information  advantage  provided  by 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  read 
this  sample  issue  and  find  out  why  LEN  is 
the  professional  publication  for  the  law 
enforcement  professional. 

(Subscription  information  appears  on  Page  1 1 .) 


Plus:  A new  approach  to  fighting 
the  drug  trade  — by  taking  out 
the  profitability.  Forum,  Page  8. 


